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THE LUTHERAN 


SHALL I BE MY BROTHER’S KEEPER?P 


Divisional Secretary Dr. E. A. Tappert Asks the Question 
His Article Also Answers It 


Ir was an evasive question which Cain 
asked with regard to his murdered brother; 
a question prompted by a bad conscience 
and intended to mislead. He knew all along 
that his brother was lying dead on the 
ground and that his blood cried out against 
him to heaven. This question did not an- 
swer God’s question, nor did it rid Cain 
of the responsibility for his brother. 

We find the same Cain spirit, the same 
evasive attitude in the church today. It 
has dominated the church for centuries 
with regard to heathen lands, which ac- 
counts for the absence of foreign missions 
in the church for a long period. It is still 
dominating a large portion of our church 
in our day, and accounts for the selfish- 
ness of so many congregations whose in- 
terests are centered only in themselves. 


First Church First 


This spirit has been particularly evident 
in the relationship of our American 
churches to the stranger within our gates. 
In some towns many thousands of Lu- 
therans of a foreign tongue have been liv- 
ing without our American churches even 
knowing of their existence, and caring less, 
just because they were of a different race 
and spoke a different tongue. There’ have 
been exceptions to the rule. It pleases us 
to tell of such a notable exception. We 
have a Hungarian mission in Pittsburgh. 
For years it has been struggling against 
adverse circumstances, with little contact 
and encouragement from their Lutheran 
brethren in other churches. Some time ago 
the pastor wrote a stirring account of his 
work among these people, telling of the 
difficulties of reaching his widely scattered 
flock and training them in American meth- 
ods of church work. This little treatise 
came to the knowledge of the pastor and 
people of the First Lutheran Church of 
Pittsburgh, which in consequence decided 
to be the big brother to this struggling 
mission. Since they were just observing 
the one hundredth anniversary of their 
organization they decided to devote the 
collections of the anniversary celebration 
to the support of this mission. Thus they 
created a fund from which they supplied 
Pastor Rettmann with a much needed au- 
tomobile, the first step in what we hope 
will be a continued effort to stand by this 
mission and guide it to a better future. A 
committee was appointed and directed to 
keep up this contact and give the mission 
all the advice and help possible. 

This action of the First Church is surely 
commendable; it will not only encourage 
the mission, but will also bring a blessing 
in return. Why not emulate this example? 
We could name a few other congregations 
which have displayed a similar spirit: Holy 
Trinity, Akron, Ohio (Pastor F. C. Fry), 
and Holy Trinity, Buffalo (Dr. H. J. Pflum), 
which have interested themselves in the 
local Hungarian work; or Holy Trinity, 
New York (Dr. Paul Scherer), and the 
congregations of Erie, Pa., who took an 
active interest in the Italian work; or St. 


Paul’s, New York (Dr. G. H. Tappert), 
which accommodated first the Slovaks, 
then the Spanish people. But these ex- 
amples are few and far between. Almost 
every synod has congregations in districts 
which have a large foreign-speaking Lu- 
theran population, where contacts could 
be made to mutual advantage. If a for- 
eign-speaking congregation exists in a cer- 
tain locality where there is also an Eng- 
lish-speaking Lutheran church, there 
should be a close relationship between the 
two. They should not ignore each other, 
as though they were strangers, but work 
together like brethren, in harmony and in 
a spirit of co-operation. This co-operation 
on the part of the American congregation 
should not consist in a systematic effort to 
lure the young people from the other 
church; their coming over is inevitable, es- 
pecially when the foreign language church 
does not take proper care of its youth in 
the language of the land; but the less this 
process is forced and accelerated, the bet- 
ter will be the relationship, the better the 
prospect of a future amalgamation of the 
entire membership. 


Numerically Weak 


With the exception of the German, there 
are scarcely any of the foreign groups 
strong enough to perpetuate any large 
number of congregations through the 
period of transition into an English-speak- 
ing church; the majority will gradually, 
but inevitably, be absorbed by the Eng- 
lish-speaking congregations, and nothing 
should be done to hinder this natural and 
peaceful development. It would help mat- 
ters considerably, if instead of standing 
aloof, our English-speaking churches would 
recognize these strangers as brethren in 
the faith, associate with them, invite them 
to their church affairs, arrange joint serv- 
ices with them on special occasions, and 
thus show them that they are interested 
in their welfare, and are anxious to help 
them. In communities where only smaller 
groups of these people live, they naturally 
fall under the care of the local pastor. But 
here also the pastor should try to win their 
confidence, and go out of his way in his 
efforts to win’ them for his church. His 
efforts will pay, for these people generally 
make exceptionally good church members. 
We know of congregations that have done 
this on a large scale, and they have blended 


*Lutherans of many different nationalities 


with their membership, and greatly en- 
riched their spiritual life. 

The first step, of course, would be to 
locate such foreign-speaking Lutherans in 
a community, which should not be difficult. 
The next step is to learn about these peo- 
ple; a booklet recently published by the 
Board of American Missions, which can 
be had in quantities at ten cents a copy, 
gives the historical background of nearly 
all the races which are represented in our 
Lutheran Church in America. With the 
knowledge of their background, the ap- 
proach should be easy. If the pastor would 
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call with some piece of literature written 
in their particular language, the ice would 
soon be broken. All these people have suf- 
fered persecution and oppression in their 
homelands, and this has made them sus- 
picious of people whom they do not know. 
But this can be overcome; and if you once 
gain their confidence, they will trust you 
implicitly, and will not easily forget a 
kindness shown or an unselfish service 
rendered them. We cannot send mission- 
aries to all these little groups. Let our pas- 
tors be the missionaries in their own local- 
ities, and most of the present unchurched 
will be found and housed. 


A Coming Convention 


In this connection we would direct the 
attention of the church to a coming event 
at which this big brother spirit could be 
shown in a most convincing manner. The 
Committee on German Interests has ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Manitoba 
Synod to hold the meeting of the General. 
German Conference of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America in Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada, if sufficient participation 
can be assured. A tour of our Canadian 
mission fields is planned; also a tour into 
the beauty spots of the Rockies. The Con- 
ference is to be held the last week of July, 
or the first week in August. Special rates 
will be granted by the Canadian Railways. 
People planning a motor trip to the West, 
to Yellowstone, or Glacier Park, should in- 
clude a visit to our mission fields in this 
trip. It would be a revelation to them, and 
a tremendous encouragement and strength- 
ening to the missionaries in these isolated 
posts. Some years ago Mr. William Patrick 
of Philadelphia visited the mission at 
Patience, Alberta, where he had financed 
the church building. His visit still lingers 
in the memories of a grateful pastor and 
people. That would turn a pleasure trip 
into a real service. The president of the 
German Conference, Dr. C. R. Tappert, 
editor of the Lutherischer Herold at the 
United Lutheran Publication House, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., would be pleased to hear from 
anyone contemplating such a trip. It is a 
bold venture on the part of the German 
Conference, and the very idea shows what 
great faith it has in the missionary interest 
of our Lutheran people. Let us drop that 
Cain spirit of indifference with regard to 
the spiritual need of our brethren; let it 
vanish before the firm resolve: Yes, we 
will be our brother’s keeper. 

Board of American Missions, 
39 East 35th St., New York 


THE INFALLIBLE recipe for happiness is to 
do good; and the infallible recipe for doing 
good is to abide in Christ. 

—Henry Drummond. 
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THREE DOMAINS 


Pastor E. P. Wentz, Pittsburgh, Pa., Compares the Laws of the Jungle, of Justice and of Jesus 


IN THESE DAYS of so much cheap living it is well that we 
ask ourselves: On the basis of what law am I living my 
life today? When we do that, we shall find to our amazement 
that there are at least three laws which govern our every- 
day living. At times we are obedient to the highest of these, 
and again we bow to the lowest. 

Now the question that concerns us is this: What law do 
I want to recognize in my life—the lowest or the highest? 
For convenience sake, let’s call these three laws The Law 
of the Jungle, the Law of Justice, and the Law of Jesus 
Christ. 

It may sound quite out of place here in so-called civilized 
America, far removed from the jungles of Africa, to speak 
of an American jungle. Yet, are we as far removed from 
the jungle as we think we are? There is plenty of evidence 
contrariwise. 

Just what is jungle life like? Is it not based on the belief 
that might is right? Therefore, differences are not settled 
peaceably, but rather by means of warfare. Does it not mean 
the survival of the fittest? Therefore, the rich and the mighty 
live in luxury and ease, while the poor and the weak go 
unfed and unloved. Life is of little value in the jungle; 
therefore murder is a commonplace occurrence. Personal 
property is granted no rights; therefore there is plenty of 
stealing and plundering. Everybody looks out for himself 
and cares but little for the other fellow; therefore jealousy 
and hatred and fear of the other fellow are at their highest. 

Jungle life provides no place for God; therefore the sense 
of sin is utterly lacking. It recognizes no law and no power 
higher than itself; therefore it lives for itself only. Is that 
not a perfect description of what the spirit of irreligion has 
been doing to us during the past years? The Jungle of irre- 
ligion has been moving in closer and closer upon us, until 
now it is sitting on your doorstep and mine, seeking ad- 
mittance. 

Kipling has a chapter in one of his Jungle books entitled 
“Letting in the Jungle.” He pictures a pack of wolves con- 
templating the destruction of a small village. All through the 
night the cries of the over-anxious are to be heard, “Let in 
the Jungle! Let in the Jungle!” 


Broken Homes 


What can happen to a nation like ours, if the Jungle forces 
of sin should break through every barrier still standing 
against them? I can tell you what will happen to the family, 
just as soon as every man and woman permits the Law of 
the Jungle to govern their marriage relationships. You will 
see homes broken up, crime on the increase as the children 
roam the streets, and no longer will we be able to boast of 
God-fearing men and women who might otherwise have 
said, “All that I am or hope to be I owe to my godly parents.” 

Once we take away the sacredness of marriage, it becomes 
something that is of no more value to either party than a 
cheap trinket purchased over the bargain counter. Wealth, 
position, and sex craze become the factors that determine 
how many marriages and how many divorces every man 
and woman will have. In a large mid-western city, it is re- 
ported, there is one divorce for every five weddings. Does 
that not convince us that the Jungle has moved in much 
too far upon us? 

Or look at our efforts to secure financial security, and 
again you see the return to the Jungle. Give a man a chance 
to make money, and he recognizes no limits. He ruins human 
lives in order to make a fortune. He loses his soul that he 
might gain the world. Surely our nation needs to be saved 


from the Jungle forces that beset us today, or the Jungle 
will destroy us. What power is there that is strong enough 
to keep such forces away from our homes and our schools 
and our businesses? Is there a law that is higher than that 
of the Jungle? 

Yes, there is the Law of Justice. It tells a man that he has 
certain rights, but it also reminds him that his fellowmen 
have equal rights. Therefore, he must learn how to become 
a good neighbor. If he does not, there is the voice of the 
Law with which he must reckon. 

Kipling has one of his Jungle characters laugh as he con- 
fesses, “I do not know what Justice is.” That might have 
been excusable, but I believe there is no reason at all why 
such a condition should exist in a land like ours, where 
we pay men handsome salaries to make our laws and then 
try to enforce them. 


Justice Hard to Maintain 


Yet, Justice is by no means enough for this sin-sick world 
of ours. It can never keep the Jungle of sin from our doors. 
Too often it leaves hatred in the heart of individuals. Too 
often it is unreasonable in its demands. Too often Justice is 
corrupted by bribery. Justice has no set standard. It com- 
promises with the forces of evil, sells itself like a Judas for 
the gold and silver of our land, as it betrays the cause of 
the right. 

We tried Justice, and what did it get us? It failed to pro- 
duce. We passed a law prohibiting drunkenness, yet men 
continued to drink, and families continued to starve the 
same as before. As if divorce laws were not entirely too lax 
already, reports have come from Reno that two additional 
legitimate reasons have been added. We fill our law books 
with law upon law, yet crime is on the upgrade, drunken- 
ness exists, divorces increase, and the criminal only laughs 
at the guardians of the law. 

Justice is not the force that can build our new world- 
order. It leaves a nation still pleading in the hour of dis- 
tress. You can’t save men from the power of sin by means 
of the law court. Man is not able to save himself. Until we 
recognize that fact, we can never find our way out of the 
Jungle in which we are lost today. 


A Law That Speaks of Love 


For that reason, I’m pleading for the law of Jesus Christ. 
Live by that law, and you are living according to the highest 
man has ever known. It not only demands that you do your 
duty; it compels you to go the limit. It does not tell you 
to do as you please; it compels you to do as God asks you. 
It prays, “Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven.” It 
does not leave you with the foul breath of hatred in your 
mouth; it speaks of love for God and love for your fel- 
lowmen. 

What’s so different about this law? Certainly it empha- 
sizes the place of God in our daily life. Jesus Christ demands 
of us that we seek God and His righteousness first of all, 
not last, nor even second. He demands of us that we shall 
love God with our whole heart and soul. He demands that 
we worship God in spirit and in truth. He asks of us, “Be- 
lieve in God, believe also in me.” Need we wonder why, 
when a nation like ours loses its grip upon God, the Jungle 
forces of sin are able to sweep across our land with a fury 
quite similar to the flood waters of our rivers? 

Furthermore, this Law of Jesus Christ demands obedience 
to Christ and all that He stands for. He bids us come unto 

(Continued on page 13) 
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IN THEIR AGE OF REVOLT 


Dr GkG: Shatzer, Dean of Men at Wittenberg College, Knows the College Youth’s 
Attitudes and Ambitions 


So MANY magazine articles are being written concerning 
college education that members of the denominations are 
prompted to inquire how the church college is functioning in 
the life of the church. It ought to be clear to church people 
that the college is an influential agent of the church in con- 
tinuing the students’ home and congregational training in 
those very critical years young people give to higher edu- 
cation. 

Parents no doubt recognize the fact that the years a stu- 
dent spends in college may be called his Age of Revolt. It 
makes little difference where the student is—whether at 
home, traveling about the country, working on some job, or 
attending college, the revolt takes place. A student ex- 
pressed it well when he said: “In the past, every time the 
church door opened I was supposed to be waiting on the 
front steps, but now I am going to take a vacation.” These 
students will assume the same attitude at home. The strik- 
ing fact is that they seem to have their own way at this age. 
Their thought is that later when they assume the respon- 
sibilities of their own homes they will return to the work 
of the church and do their part. 


A Six-word Formula 


The question is: How can the church college be most in- 
fluential in this Revolt Age? The conventional reply is: “By 
being Christian in its instruction.” A little analysis of this 
reply quickly reveals the fact that it is not a reply at all, 
but just another question. 

There are at least two forms of instruction: one through 
words and the other by deed. Of the two, the latter is the 
more effective. The great majority of students are concrete 
minded. They are more impressed by the conduct and at- 
titude of mind of the administrative and instructional staffs 
of our colleges than by the material presented in the class- 
room, lecture hall, and laboratory. True, the content mate- 
rial is the vehicle through which these men are expressing 
themselves, but the important point is: how are the men 
expressing themselves? Pious praying and pious phrasing 
do not replace the impressions and influence of questionable 
conduct and expression of lack of reverence by college men- 
tors. The Christian influence of the church college is an 
estate entrusted to the faculty. It makes little difference 
what subject field is an instructor’s medium of self-expres- 
sion. It is the character of that expression that influences 
the student mind. 

Everybody is comfortably seated now and ready for a dis- 
sertation on morals. Please dismiss the moral ism in one 
sentence: morals do sometimes need attention even in a 
college faculty; at least I have been so told by one of my 
colleagues concerning an educational institution near enough 
to be interesting, remote enough to permit persistent gossip 
without penalty. 

This Christian teaching does center about some ethical 
problems. The church college was established and continues 
to exist because some people believe that it possesses a 
function in American life. 

In spite of the fact that the present-day student claims 
that he is a realist, he is an exponent of that idealism that 
has been characteristic of every college generation. His age 
makes him an idealist and a servant, sacrificing self in inter- 
est of a social reconstruction. Whatever vociferous claims 
he may make to being a liberal and the possessor of an open 
mind, he is a dogmatist. Devoid of background he frequently 
mistakes extravagance of expression for scholarship. Some 
instructors hold these facts in mind when they devise their 


techniques of teaching. Just here is where a great danger 
lies. The instructor who is willing to sacrifice principle for 
student acclaim can counteract hours of constructive work 
by colleagues in a very few minutes. 


A Bait He Swallows 


There are two old, effective, tried-and-true methods of 
gaining student acclaim. They are as common to the public 
platform as to the classroom. He who will attack the con- 
ventions of life, the social amenities, the formalism that is 
associated with rank in the army and the navy, the deference 
that is ordinarily paid to position, the accepted and tradi- 
tional procedure of a liturgical church can rest assured that 
students are going to proclaim him a scholar, a courageous © 
teacher, and a discerning foeman. Few if any of them will 
recognize him as the Don Quixote of old. 

Some years ago I was present when a well-known United 
States Senator was announced to address a farmer audience 
upon a very timely topic in their economic life—hog cholera. 
It was not long before his audience discovered that they 
were better informed upon the topic than the speaker, and 
began to disappear. In desperation the Senator turned grace- 
fully to the absorbing topic of the white slave traffic. Any 
instructor who will dexterously skirt the field of sex and 
sex relations can assure himself of his audience. Students 
move out upon the edge of the chairs, they are about to hear 
a profound and world-saving revelation. The two halves 
of the class are equally interested, the one for fear that he 
is going to say something naughty and they will miss it, and 
the other for fear that he is going to fail to say it. 

The faculty attitude and practice are important influences 
in making the college Christian. Once an institution is 
established under the auspices of a denomination and one 
of its purposes is declared to be the encouragement of 
Christian thinking and living, it has assumed an obligation. 
Patrons and citizens in general recognize its right to define 
its policy and to devise methods of attaining its objectives. 
They expect, if not demand, that the institution shall adopt 
and shall maintain such a procedure. 

The conduct, practices, and expressed thinking of the total 
personnel of the institution are far more important in putting 
the policy into effect than the instruction in the classroom. 
The lay members of the faculties are in the more strategic 
positions for the simple reason that the students expect that 
the clergyman will speak and act in accord with his profes- 
sion; but he recognizes the fact that the lay teacher is at- 
tempting to live in accord with a deliberately accepted 
philosophy and religion without the control or the compul- 
sion of professional requisites. Hence the colleges must be 
very careful in the choice of teachers. 


The Professor’s Personal Views Count 

The college teachers of philosophy, the social sciences, 
the physical and biological sciences can teach with as great a 
freedom of thought and spirit as instructors in similar fields 
in the non-denominational colleges and universities and yet 
exert a strong Christian influence if their appreciation of 
religion is evident, their reverence for those concepts the 
other man considers sacred, their respect for truth not just 
accuracy, is known and their ethical conduct is in accord 
with known Christian principles. Sermonizing is inadvisable 
in the classroom, but pointing out the correlation between 
the ideas presented and Christian thought is quite effective. 

What has been said presents but one phase of the ques- 
tion, “How make the church college Christian?” but it is an 
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all too frequently neglected phase in the discussions of the 
subject. Practical teachers will at once recognize the validity 
of the argument and concur in the thought that this point 
has not been adequately recognized or properly appreciated. 
We have become so enamored of the spoken word that we 
have overestimated its effectiveness as a teaching tool. 
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Christian people desire to place their children under the 
tutelage of manly men who know how to live effective lives. 
This is the type of man the church college desires. There 
are many of them in the faculties of our Lutheran colleges. 
If they are Christian by conviction and if they are Christian 
in practice, they should be treasured by the church. 


I CHOOSE THE CHURCH COLLEGE’ 


By NELLIE Peck WHITE DoucLas, Seneca, S. C. 


My uicH scHoot diploma is in my hand. I am ready to go 
to college, and I am at liberty to choose the one which I 
shall attend. My high school advantages were a matter of 
chance so far as I myself was concerned. I attended the 
high school in the community where my father worked and 
my family live. My college education can be a matter of 
choice, and I want it to count for the highest things in the 
building of my life character. 

Where vital ideas are at stake I cannot afford to experi- 
ment. I must make my decision upon the evidences of values 
already discovered and upon the testimonies of other people 
further along the road of life. My parents have secured for 
me catalogs and bulletins from various colleges; they have 
taken me to visit different campuses; and they have pointed 
out to me people who are representatives of what several 
schools seek to produce. Believing that the use of one’s own 
judgment is a desirable part of every one’s education, they 
have left me free to choose any college within a reasonable 
cost and distance. I believe that I am being true to the best 
that they have taught me, and to the things which I have 
already found most valuable when I settle my choice upon 
the church college. 

As far as equipment and educational standards go, I shall 
be satisfied to obtain my degree from a Christian college 
which is recognized by the regular accrediting agencies. If 
I later feel the desire for further specialization, I shall be 
the better prepared in experience to pursue graduate studies 
elsewhere. I choose the church college because 


1. I Need What Such a College Has to Offer 


When I say need, I mean it in the sense of desire and 
value. I need its climate for the growth of my Christian 
faith. I realize that my faith is small and weak, but I have 
the conviction that I want it to grow and not to shrivel. 

I hesitate to place myself in an atmosphere where the 
ridicule of that faith would be easy or popular. I know that 
I would find it both more comfortable and more stimulating 
to breathe an atmosphere of belief. I would like to have 
Jesus held up not only as a remarkable person and a worthy 
example from history, but also as the risen Redeemer and 
living Companion in my daily life. There are of course fine 
Christians on the campuses of state or private schools, but I 
believe I will find it more helpful to my personal faith to 
spend my college days on the campus of a church school. 

When I go away from home I want to be for a while where 
Christian teaching will strengthen my religious experience. 
I have no desire to give unbelieving critics a chance to de- 
velop my natural doubts. I really want to be rooted in love 
that I may grasp and understand the love of Christ. 

I feel convinced that the climate on a church college 
campus encourages the growth of Christian personality— 
those seemingly little things that go to make a character 
that is strong and real. I want my heart educated as well 
as my head; I want to be better as well as wiser. 


* This article is written from the point of view of the high school stu- 
dent and was originally printed as a folder with the title, aay Choose 
the Church College?” and distributed by Peace Junior College, Raleigh, 
N.C. It is reprinted with minor changes by permission. 


2. I Need the Teachers of Such a College 

I realize that I am constantly mfluenced by the other 
people with whom I come in contact. I may laugh at the 
personal peculiarities of my teachers, but I remember the 
precepts they repeat before me. A lady who has been four- 
teen years out of high school says she has forgotten most 
of the Latin a certain professor taught her, but she remem- 
bers many of his maxims. ; 

Because the church college does not strive for such a great 
number of students, I hear that the teacher there can give 
more individual attention to the young people who sit in 
their classrooms. I do not want to be lost in the crowd, 
called on out of a roll-book, and graded once or twice in a 
semester. I would rather have teachers who know me by 
name and care personally how I respond to an assignment. 


3. I Need the Students of Such a College 

I admit that I am quite human in being readily influenced 
by the crowd. I want to put myself in a crowd that will help 
me be my better self. I do not care to expose myself to a 
crowd in which I would find it difficult to stick by my guns 
when it comes to worthwhile standards. When asked why 
he would choose a church college, one young person said: 
“I would, because of the companionship of Christian school- 
mates.” And another said: “I would choose a church school 
because of the fine type of students found there (in gen- 
eral).” I do not say that all desirable companions are in the 
church college, or that no undesirable ones are on such a 
campus; but I do think that the majority of the young people 
in a church college belong to the type with whom I would 
rather associate. 


4. Such a College Needs Me 


No school can be run without students. I can help the 
church college I choose by my mere attendance. My financial 
support, by way of tuition and board, will be small, but it 
will contribute to the school’s work. Because I go with a 
willingness to learn and to be led aright, I believe my co- 
operation will mean something. I expect to put into my 
college days the best that I have already become, and I am 
ready to have the college add to my personality all that I 
can take in of its best ideals. 

A college education increases one’s powers. It almost 
frightens me to think that my own personal forces will be 
multiplied either for good or for evil. I want to go where 
the most influence will tend toward the highest good. 

It is a thrilling thought to hold for the future that it will 
be my responsibility to help pass on to younger ones, in 
many phases of life, my own college experience—not only 
the material but also the spiritual possessions of the race. 
I read this statement lately: “Knowledge is unquestionably 
power, and power is a dangerous thing to put into the hands 
of a man who has no care for others, but seeks only his: 
own.” I pray God that whatever power I may exert in and 
after college may be filled with consideration for others. 

In view of the things for which a church college stands, 
I humbly believe it needs a young person like me as student 
and alumnus. 
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WILL THEY TAKE OVER THE JOB? 


Prof. Erland Nelson, Newberry College, Reports Replies of Students About the Church 


Wuat are the attitudes of students? Are they radical? 
Some have described students as “red,’ communistic, ir- 
responsible people who have lost their faith and all respect 
for the church. In the quest for broader intellectual horizons 
it is held that the student has been inclined to leave the 
church out of his thinking. Often these estimates of stu- 
dent attitudes are based merely on casual observation, an 
occasional visit to a college campus, or perhaps some reck- 
less student escapade which has received disproportionate 
newspaper publicity. There are also those whose opinion 
is based on the outworn “movie” concept of the college stu- 
dent with the green roadster, the big fur coat, the pipe and 
the empty head. That these estimates of student attitudes 
are in conflict is evident when one person “views with alarm” 
and another writer feels “encouraged” by the attitudes of the 
same student group. Obviously these views are subjective 
and depend largely on what the observer hopes or fears 
that he will see in the college student. Even we who are 
teachers may pause, a little perplexed, and ask ourselves if 
Tom, Mary, and all the others who sit in front of us each day 
actually entertain the views ascribed to the college student. 
Here we see them pursuing their studies, we find them ask- 
ing questions as to their life work, and occasionally we get 
a glimpse of aspirations which certainly justify the descrip- 
tion “idealistic.” We are reminded that it is these same peo- 
ple, Tom and Mary, for whom the Lutheran Church has 
sacrificed for nearly a century and for whom hard-earned 
dollars are even now being placed upon the altars of our 
churches. To what end? Certainly one of the objectives is 
that leadership may be prepared to carry on the work of 
the church. The question as to Tom’s and Mary’s attitudes 


toward the church then becomes not only pertinent, but fun- , 


damental. Are they indifferent or antagonistic, or are they 
conscious of the importance of the church and its mission? 


Data from Eighteen Colleges 

An objective method of securing the answer to this ques- 
tion is obviously more reliable than the “guess” of even the 
most capable observer. In order to secure an objective in- 
dication of student attitudes, the writer began a study of a 
number of areas a year ago. Student attitudes toward a 
group of social, economic, civic, and personal issues were 
measured. Other studies included the student attitudes to- 
ward Sunday observance, toward the church, toward the 
reality of God, toward Christian conduct and toward a num- 
ber of values such as Christian stewardship, the Christian 
home, the church college. This study includes 18 institutions 
—4 state universities and 14 church colleges, including the 
following denominations: Lutheran, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
United Brethren, Adventist, Friends, and Catholic. A total 
of 3,758 students filled out the attitude booklets making in 
all more than three-fourths of a million student responses. 

We shall consider here only one area, student attitudes 
toward the church. We shall further limit our consideration 
to the attitudes indicated by 1,176 students attending six 
Lutheran colleges four of which are supported by the United 
Lutheran Church in America. We may say that ninety per 
cent of these students checked expressions as, “In the church 
I find my best companions and express my best self.” “I 
believe that anyone who will work in a modern church will 
appreciate its indispensable value.” “I believe that church 
attendance is a good index of a nation’s morality.” A large 
number of these students checked the statement, “I think 
the church is a divine institution and it commands my high- 
est loyalty and respect.” Those students in the very highest 
interval indicated attitudes represented by this statement: 
“My church is the guiding influence in my life.” 


It has been said that seniors are definitely less religious 
than are freshmen. Among the four classes in these six Lu- 
theran colleges, we find no significant differences. Although 
the freshmen do average slightly more favorable than 
seniors, this difference is not statistically reliable. In this - 
respect the Lutheran colleges differ markedly from most of 
the eighteen institutions studied. For most of the other 
institutions, the average for the senior year is significantly 
lower than for the freshman year. 

In studying the six individual Lutheran colleges, we are 
impressed by institutional differences on certain problems, 
but when it comes to the church, these Lutheran colleges 
show very little institutional variation. All of them indicate 
attitudes definitely favorable toward the church. Some in- 
stitutions show greater homogeneity concerning attitudes 
toward the church than do some others, but the central ten- 
dency in all of them is definitely at the favorable end of 
the scale. 


College Women Better Church Workers 

College women are somewhat more favorable toward the 
church than are college men. This is evident in all four 
years of college, and in all of these colleges. The women 
show less dispersion of attitude scores than do men. 

If then, there are those who are concerned about the at- 
titudes of our college students toward the church, they may 
take courage from this report. Here we have an objective 
measure, not perfect, by any means, but nevertheless of 
known reliability, a measure used in many types of institu- 
tions. This measure indicates student attitudes toward the 
church which are definitely favorable. Furthermore, the 
differences between these Lutheran colleges were so small 


‘ that unless new factors are introduced, what is true of these 


colleges may possibly be an indication of what is true at 
other Lutheran colleges. 

Of the inferences which may be drawn, we shall mention 
only two. First, the colleges cannot “rest on their oars” as 
far as student attitudes are concerned. It is true that com- 
fort may be taken from the fact that there is no appreciable 
difference between the attitudes of seniors and of freshmen 
in these Lutheran colleges compared with the sharp decline 
in church attitudes of seniors in some institutions. The 
Lutheran college should be positive—the senior should not 
only retain his faith and his willingness to serve his church 
as he did when a freshman, but he should be vastly stronger 
after his four years in a Lutheran college. Indeed, the col- 
leges may be thankful that their influence is not negative, 
but their objective is not only to be a “conserver of the 
faith,” but positive force in strengthening attitudes. 

It also seems evident that if the church is interested in 
extending its program, the Lutheran college is one of the 
most strategic points at which to plan and prepare for future 
growth. Here is an institution in which the attitude toward 
the church itself is decidedly favorable and which attitudes 
remain favorable during the four most crucial years of the 
life of the young Lutheran. That the leaders of tomorrow 
are to be found in the colleges of today has often been 
stated. However, it is in these church colleges that we find 
this potential leadership already interested in the church 
and remaining loyal to the church in spite of the new intel- 
lectual growth experienced by these young people. We may 
for the moment forget the college buildings, the classes and 
courses, the football team, and the many other accessories 
of a modern college and think only of the essential objec- 
tive, the attitudes of Tom and Mary. Can the church count 
on them? On the basis of the students’ own responses, the 
church should be able to count on students in her colleges. 
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MUSIC IN THE CHURCH COLLEGE 


Prof. Paul J. Ovrebo, Susquehanna University, Directs Attention Thereto 


In THIs pay of close scrutiny of educational methods one 
frequently hears the statement that what is needed is char- 
acter and personality development. Dr. Dushman, Assistant 
Director of the Research Laboratory of the General Electric 
Company, has recently stated that character, personality and 
the ability to get along with others counts more in his de- 
partment than mere technical knowledge of applicants. The 
trend of today is to train well-balanced men who are not 
machines but adapted to face life and to enjoy it. 

The church college aims to train the young people en- 
trusted to its care in a combined atmosphere of culture and 
religious emphasis. In striving to strike this balance they 
are fortunate in the fact that music has occupied such an 
important place on the campus. While many of our schools 
have excellent conservatories of music, all our institutions 
. have for many years made music a part of the life of the 
non-music student as well as of those who make a study 
of it. The bands, orchestras, choruses and the numerous fine 
a cappella choirs, which are the pride of the church, have 
been open to all students. Young people who are preparing 
themselves for every conceivable kind of profession have 
been active in these forms of group music, receiving inten- 
sive training and untold inspiration. Modern educators are 
beginning to regard music as part of the equipment of the 
average citizen for the appreciation and enjoyment of life. 
It is no accident that we so often find graduates of our 
church colleges as the active leaders and interesting per- 
sonalities of their communities. 


Better Music by Better Choirs 

During the last decade a number of our a cappella choirs 
and bands have made tours of Europe and America. This 
could only be done because our colleges have aimed to lead 
the students to an intelligent appreciation of the beauty and 
excellence of the art in its classic forms. They have also 
sought to make music a builder of character and a vital re- 
ligious force. They have felt that music has the power to 
stir the emotions and set the imagination on fire. It is no 
wonder that our music groups have everywhere been so en- 
thusiastically received. In the minds of many, our Lutheran 
colleges lead the way in group music. We can properly be 
proud of this popular notion. We can go further than this. 
Fifty years ago a repertoire of drinking songs was not un- 
common. Thirty years ago the glee clubs amused and en- 
tertained its audiences. Now our great college choirs have 
scores of worthy followers who uplift large congregations. 

There can be no question but that the life of students 
participating in the music program of the college is en- 
riched by a widened scope of interests and the elements of 
beautiful worship incidental to singing the great choral 
works of the church. Even students who are unable to par- 
ticipate catch the influence from the atmosphere of great 
music. For many it becomes the beginning of worship which 
deepens with the years, and thus a beginning of the art of 
living. Choral music has always been the music of the 
masses, and in college it is one form of musical activity that 
can be taken part in by almost everyone. 

The music groups of our colleges are rapidly entrenching 
themselves as a unifying factor in the thought and spirit of 
our church. In a large country like ours it is natural that 
we know only the synods of our own immediate circle. But 
when these college musical organizations from other groups 
come to us and share with us the fruits of their ideals and 
training we learn better to understand the synods from 
which they come. We always find that they have the same 
high ideals which we like to call our own. Unconsciously 
this emphasis on fine music in our colleges tends to 


strengthen the bonds which are in the process of formation. 
We trust and love that which we understand. These per- 
sonal contacts are an invaluable aid in speeding up our 
mutual understanding. As for our youth, they learn to ap- 
preciate the wide spread of their church. Thus through the 
common bond of music, which often has united people in 
worship, we may yet be able to speak of an accomplished 
fact; namely, the Lutheran Church of America. 


The Church Benefits 


It is generally agreed that our churches can profit by the 
raising of the level of appreciation for choral music. The 
church has suffered through use of inappropriate hymns. 
When the student who has spent four years in an atmos- 
phere of fine music returns to his home congregation or 
joins wherever his job takes him, he will find himself driven 
to work for better church music. This will be true even 
though he is not a trained musician. But if he has been for- 
tunate in receiving actual training and experience while in 
college, he now becomes a leader whose influence is destined 
to be felt. Once the love of good choral music is in his blood, 
he cannot help but wish to transmit it to the life of his own 
congregation. In the past we have suffered from a lack of 
leaders who can effectively raise the level of appreciation 
of the individual congregations. Now we shall have a greater 
supply of them. 

While our colleges have quite uniformly emphasized group 
music, they have yet to encourage consciously the writing 
of fine choral literature. Here and there some composer 
stands out; but there must be more such men. We need 
more Christiansens, not so much to direct group music and 
lift the level of appreciation, but to take the lead in writing 
a distinctive type of choral literature. We should not rest 
on the laurels of the great Bach. We must produce our own 
masters in order that future generations may know that we 
had a contribution to make. There is only one way to write, 
and that is to write. 

But perhaps the finest influence of music in our colleges 
is on the students themselves. Often music is their best ap- 
proach toward gaining a satisfactory philosophy of life. When 
the youthful mind becomes a trifle confused, how comforting 
it is to have some natural direct approach which does not 
have to be argued out logically. The student must still make 
his adjustment wisely, but in that transition period it is good 
to have some stabilizing worship. Men are moved by their 
emotions more swiftly and intensely than through any other 
channel. To these deep emotional springs music makes its 
appeal. 


“PEACE BE UNTO YOU” 
By John D. M. Brown, Litt.D., Muhlenberg College 


“PEACE UNTO YOU,” said Jesus on that day 

He came again to cheer the little band 

Of sorrowing disciples with the grand 

Assurance of a man who lately lay 

Three days within a tomb, and knew the way 
From life’s delight to death’s despair; had spanned 
Death’s dark abyss that they might understand 
How love and life can never pass away. 


Speak softly, Lord, to me when I shall go 
Alone into the silence of the grave. 

Speak gently, Lord, to me at life’s last breath; 
Just whisper “Peace” to me that I may know, 
Through fading senses, Thou art there to save, 
And art indeed the Conqueror of Death. 
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Christ in Government and Industry 


By JoHN A. AMAN, Pu.D., Professor of Economics and Political Science, Newberry College 


No two Topics appear on the surface to be farther apart 
than Christ and His teachings on the one hand, and pres- 
ent-day government and industry on the other. Unfor- 
tunately, this is too often the case. And yet there is no rea- 
son why it should be so. On the contrary, there are many 
reasons why these topics should be brought closer together. 
I{ Christian principles are to control men’s lives——and we 
all look forward to the time when that will be true,—then 
they must be made to control all of men’s lives and not only 
certain parts. Man cannot be divided into sections or com- 
partments, entirely separate from one another, so that one 
set of principles will control one phase of his life and an- 
other set some other phase. Unless Christianity controls all 
of men’s lives, it will in time control none. If the teachings 
of Christ are to be a vital factor in 
the life of men and in the life of the 
world, as they should be, they must 


cast as He did to discuss with Nicodemus, a ruler of the 
Jews, the mysteries of the new birth and to point out to the 
rich young ruler the one thing that was lacking in his life. 
Christ’s teachings constitute the only principle with a uni- 
versal appeal, the only principle on which all peoples and . 
all classes can unite. 

It is the universality of this appeal and message which we 
can apply to our present problems. Today, our nation is 
divided into competing and conflicting groups; the world is 
divided into nations, each attempting to gain as much as it 
can for itself; and industry is divided into employer and 
employee, and even into groups of employees, also with 
each group attempting to gain the major share for itself. 
But the message of Christ is for ail men. Its appeal is uni- 
versal. All men and all groups are 
striving for the same goal, but this’ 
goal remains unattainable by any 


control those activities which so 
closely affect man in his physical 
and material existence. For what 
touches the lives of men more closely 
than those problems which deal with 
man’s control over his fellowman and 
with man’s efforts to earn a living? 

But can the principles of Christ be 
related to government and industry? 
Can they be used to solve our gov- 
ernmental and economic problems? 
In what way do they apply to these 
phases of man’s activities? In the 
first place, they should not solve 
these problems through external 
action. The church can do its most 
effective work, not by entering pol- 
itics and by taking part in industrial 
strife, but by carrying out the one 
task which has been given it to do, 
by proclaiming the Gospel of Christ 
and by teaching men to do all those 
things which Christ has commanded 


Christ and His teachings present the one 
and only basis for solving our govern- 
mental and industrial problems through 
their universal appeal and through their 
principles of mutual helpfulness and the 
essential oneness of all men. Government, 
international relations, and industry today 
are all competitive. The theory back of all 
of them is to get as much as possible even 
at the expense of the others. But if Christ 
is to prevail in the world, He must prevail 
in these fields also. He cannot control part 
of man and not all. It is the duty of the 
Christian Church to lead men to realize 
this and to so direct men that they will per- 
mit all their activities, and not merely a 
part, to be guided by these principles. It 
is only then that Christ’s commission to 
teach men to observe all that He has com- 
manded them will be carried out. It is 
only by influencing individual hearts and 
lives that Christ can prevail in govern- 
ment, in international relations, and in in- 
dustry. It is only through the control of 
individual lives that groups and nations 


one group so long as each is com- 
peting with the other. If these va- 
rious conflicting groups, whether in 
the nation, in industry, or in inter- 
national affairs, are to be brought 
together, it must be done through 
some principle that can appeal to all 
of them. And there is but one group 
of principles that can cut through 
the barriers of nation, of race, and 
of class. Christ’s teachings are the 
only ones broad enough to serve as 
a basis for the union of all men and 
of all groups. They are the only ones 
that can bring a lasting solution to 
our governmental, international, and 
industrial problems because of the 
universal appeal of His message. 
Secondly, Christ can solve our 
governmental and industrial prob- 
lems through His message of love, of 
brotherhood, and of mutual helpful- 
ness. In His teachings, He presents 


b d. 
them. Thus, the proper relation of can be controlie 


Christ to government and industry 
is so to rule men’s hearts that they 
will act according to His principles in all their activities. 
Too many men today act as if Christianity were only for 
certain phases of life. But the true Christian must pattern 
his whole life after the teachings of Christ, whether he acts 
as a citizen, a government official, an employer, or an em- 
ployee. He must realize that he cannot lay aside his Chris- 
tian principles, as he does his coat, when he enters the con- 
ference room or the legislative chamber. If men would 
realize this, our international, our governmental, and our 
industrial problems would, in large measure, be on the way 
toward solution. 


A Message for Government and Industry 

But what is there in the teachings of Christ which can be 
applied to the solution of these problems? Just what phases 
of Christ’s teachings should we emphasize in leading men 
to apply them in these activities? In the first place, Christ 
can control government and industry through the univer- 
sality of His appeal and of His message. His teachings apply 
to all men, to all parties, all classes, all races, all nations. 
For all men Christ had a message. Moreover, to Christ all 
men were alike. He gave of His time just as freely to help 
the blind beggar by the roadside and to encourage the out- 


the one principle which is applicable 
to all of these problems, the prin- 
ciple of love, and of regard and re- 
spect for one another. Our governmental problems would be 
largely solved if this principle of mutual helpfulness would 
be observed by all men, if all would work to bring the great- 
est good to the greatest number, if all men’s efforts would 
be directed toward advancing the interests of their fellow- 
men instead of devoting all their efforts toward gaining as 
much as possible for themselves and leaving whatever may 
remain for their neighbor. Our government today consists 
largely of a number of pressure groups, each one attempting 
through its influence, through persuasion, and often through 
more than mere persuasion, and through propaganda of all 
kinds to get as much as possible for itself, giving no thought 
to others. Consequently, we find that the one with the great- 
est influence usually gains the most, rather than the one 
whose need is the greatest or the one which has justice on its 
side. This has gone so far that there are occasions on which 
one group claims special privileges because of the number of 
votes or the amount of support which it has given a can- 
didate or a party. How different the situation would be if 
men acted on the principle of mutual helpfulness, rather 
than on the principle of gaining as much as possible for self. 
How many of our present governmental problems would 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


The Danger to Modern Democracy has been thoughtfully 
expressed by President T. W. Gates of the University of 
Pennsylvania, as follows: “The past few years have . 
clearly proven that democracy is by far the most difficult 
of all forms of government—so difficult, in fact, that many 
millions have reverted to more primitive forms. ... Democ- 
racies, as history in the past and now in the making has 
demonstrated, are never secure. They are the result of 
eternal vigilance.” He also paraphrased an address delivered 
recently at Harvard Tercentenary by Professor Gilson of 
the College de France, who “pointed out that we are now 
in danger of losing our common faith, our common art, and 
even our common science, and exchanging it for state-con- 
trolled dogmas. . . . Russian education today is ruled by cer- 
tain dogmas not open to debate. Whole systems of philosophy 
are banned altogether; an economic theory is universally 
taught, and its acceptance imposed by force. Atheism, how- 
ever negative, has been elevated into a dogma. Similarly in 
Germany the very idea of universal truth is abrogated. 
There is one truth and one justice tor Germans, and another 
for non-Germans. And the same withdrawal from univer- 
sality is characteristic in Italy.” Even more recently political 
events in the Western Hemisphere have given sharper point 
and weightier force to these warning words. 


The Religious Side of Italy’s Conquest of Ethiopia had a 
curious illustration at the recent anniversary of the “Black- 
shirts’” march on Rome. The Archbishop of Milan took 
that occasion to praise the soldiers who, under the direction 
of Mussolini, “wrested Ethiopia away from heresy.” Just 
about that time the Swedish Protestant missions in Ethiopia 
were being given eight days to get out of the country. 


The Rising Popularity of Operatic Broadcasts should be 
an incentive to philatelists to start a special section in their 
albums for stamps that owe their origin to opera. Austria 
began the vogue ten years ago with six stamps intended to 
commemorate the famous Niebelung cycle. Even before that 
Austria had decorated stamps with the portraits of Mozart, 
Beethoven and Strauss in honor of their distinguished opera- 
tic contributions. Indirect tribute to opera was paid by 
Holland in the use of the “Arms of Brabant” on her stamps 
(1923), and by Belgium in depicting the Duke of Brabant 
on its semi-postals (1933); this was because the Duchy was 
the realm of Elsa, who appears in “Lohengrin.” Likewise 
Monaco honored Verdi’s “Simon Boccanegra” by using the 
coat-of-arms of the Grimaldi family. So far the outstanding 
contribution for the delight of the stamp collector has been 
Germany’s fine offering of nine stamps two years ago in 
honor of the fiftieth anniversary of Richard Wagner’s death. 
Others are to follow. Italy has already scheduled issues to 
honor Verdi and Donizetti. Last year Italy issued eleven 
stamps to pay tribute to Bellini. 


Mexico’s “Open Scandal”—being made “the chief distri- 
bution-point for narcotics on the North American continent” 
—was recently attacked by Dr. Jose Siurob, Mexico’s Min- 
ister of Public Health. He charged that the “drug ring” had 
established and “used the route from Shanghai to Mexico 
and thence to the United States.” This foreign “ring had 
induced natives to plant marijuana and poppies, and when 
the crop was ready—collected the drugs and exported them.” 
Dr. Siurob charges that the police and judicial authorities 
have been largely involved in the traffic, and that the drugs 
are freely distributed among the criminals in the prisons. He 
is at present urging “the formation of a single Federal 
agency to prosecute the dealers,” and pleading for an agree- 
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ment with the United States and other countries to fight 
against the international traffic. Our country has a more 
than ordinary interest in such a pact, for the cultivation and 
use of the marijuana weed has been increasing rapidly 
among us. The World Narcotic Defense Association is at 
present campaigning in Washington for a Uniform State 
Narcotic Drug Act with which to curb successfully this 
dangerous traffic. 


The Rumanian Government and the Orthodox Church 
have combined to put an end to the Masonic Order in their 
land. Soldiers with fixed bayonets have been stationed be- 
fore the lodges in Bucharest. The church authorities charge 
the Masons with “anti-Christian and anti-government activ- 
ities,” and have withdrawn the right of Christian burial and 
other religious ministrations from those who continue as 
active Masons. The political oppression on the-part of an 
autocratic government implies that the Masons have been 
advocating a greater measure of freedom for the citizens. 
The Scottish Rite Masons anticipated the government’s action 
by disbanding on February 26, but the French Masonic 
lodges still continue to function. 


Gifts From the Bride to the Public is news because it is so 
unusual. Generally it is the other way around; but on her 
wedding day, March 8, Miss Yoshigo Tokudaiji, who is 
closely related to Prince Saionji, chief advisor to the Em- 
peror, distributed 1,500,000 classical Japanese fans to the 
people of Kyoto. On the fans was printed a seventeen- 
syllable poem written by the bride herself, which made them 
quite an original and personal gift. At the same time, the 
bridegroom, Count Kocho Otani, the hereditary abbot of 
13,000,000 Buddhists, not to be outdone by his bride, gave 
to the poor of the city one yen for each fan given by his 
bride—a sum which amounted to $427,000. 


The Sorrows of the Godless in Russia continue to increase. 
The alarm over the religious revival gives way to the dismay 
of Izvestia (the Soviet’s official journal) over the “intoler- 
able” slump in the ranks of the “Bezbojniks”—the Militant 
Godless League, which has fallen from over 5,000,000 mem- 
bers in 1933 to less than 2,000,000 at present. Izvestia re- 
ports that the Commissariat of Education had “recently 
closed five anti-religious museums, and halted the work of 
an anti-religious institute which had been instructing 3,000 
students.” Komsomol (Communist Youth) Leagues have 
abandoned work among the Russian youth, and anti-re- 
ligious propaganda has stopped in thousands of villages. 
Evidently the “Godless” had nothing to offer, for, continues 
Izvestia, “The masses are no longer satisfied with old meth- 
ods of anti-religious propaganda or with trite criticism. 
They want comprehensive answers in order to help them 
understand and explain phenomena which formerly they 
connected with religion.” It is natural that Izvestia should 
lay the blame upon the clergy, whom it charges with taking 
advantage of the new constitution to stage a rapid comeback 
for religion, even to the extent of preparing their own can- 
didates for the forthcoming elections. The fact remains that 
the Soviet is discovering that religion still is a vital part of 
the life of the Russian people. 


The Murmuring Melodies of the Jew’s Harp are no longer 
allowed in Germany. The simple souls who loved its trem- 
ulous tones and the tingling of its vibrations on their ton- 
gues, will now be deprived of their pleasure because of the 
unfortunate name of the instrument, which is neither a harp 
nor the product of the Jews. The sole manufacture and dis- 
tribution of the so-called Jew’s Harp has been in the hands 
of a British family at Birmingham, England, for over 200 
years. It has never been a large industry. Because of the 
extreme simplicity of the instrument, the total output is pro- 
duced by a staff of ten skilled artisans. 
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Lutheran and Ecumenical Movements 


A Communication to the Churches From the Executive Committee of the Lutheran 
World Convention 


Among the many items that received the consideration of the Executive 
Committee of the Lutheran World Convention when it met in New York, 
September 29 to October 6, 1936, was the participation of Lutherans in 
ecumenical Christian movements. On this subject a statement of prin- 
ciples was adopted. Before this statement could be announced to the 
churches it had to be sent to Europe and submitted to representatives of 
the churches in the Scandinavian lands. This has now been done, official 
translations have been made, and the Executive Committee herewith pre- 
sents its conclusions to the churches. It is believed that this message 
and these recommendations on ecumenical relationships will be found to 
accord with the Scriptures, and it is hoped that they will afford guidance 
to the various Lutheran churches and will help them to resolve per- 

ee and bring clarity into a confusing situation. The statement 
ollows: 


The Present Trend of Ecumenicity 


1. Ours Is a pay of enlarging relationships. The recent 
advances of the physical sciences and changed conditions in 
the economic, the educational, and the political realms have 
brought about a number of ecumenical movements. Organ- 
izations and fellowships hitherto largely limited in scope are 
galvanizing themselves into world-wide proportions. 


2. Religious bodies that have always laid claim to ecu- 
menical character are pressing those claims today with new 
vigor. Prominent among these are Roman Catholicism and 
Anglicanism. New organizations are coming into being and 
aggressively striving for ecumenical expression. In many 
quarters it is held that wholesale disaster to the Christian 
Church can only be averted by closer integration of the 
Christian forces of the world. So there have come to be a 
number of co-operative organizations seeking the participa- 
tion of Christians and church bodies across national boun- 
daries. Such are the World’s Conference on Faith and Or- 
der, the Universal Christian Conference on Life and Work, 
the World Alliance for Promoting International Friendship 


through the Churches, the International Missionary Council,, 


and the World Student Christian Federation. 


3. With reference to participation in these ecumenical 
movements and others of more local scope our people are 
perplexed. With reference to their relations with other 
Christian churches making ecumenical claims our Lutheran 
churches are waiting for light and leading. The Lutheran 
World Convention has several times discussed these and 
related questions and has occasionally made pronounce- 
ments on certain aspects of the problems involved. Today 
the ripeness of the times and the urgency of the situation 
seem to call for a comprehensive statement that may serve 
to guide the churches adhering to the convention. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee therefore presents the following message 
and recommendations. 


A. The Ecumenical Character of Lutheranism 


Amid the many claims upon Lutheran churches to par- 
ticipate in general ecumenical movements or to relate them- 
selves to special Christian groups, it may be useful to point 
out the ecumenical character of Lutheranism itself. Even 
apart from the large number and the geographical distribu- 
tion of its adherents the very genius of Lutheranism is essen- 
tially ecumenical. It has always been so. 

The heart of Lutheranism comes from the heart of the 
Bible and has its home in the heart of human personality. 
Based upon prophetic and apostolic Scriptures and growing 
out of the elemental human experience of personal faith, the 
' Lutheran interpretation of the Gospel is not bound to in- 
cidentals, such as polity or liturgy or type of piety. With 
the God-Man as its center and the universal priesthood of 
believers as its radius it covers the whole range of the hu- 
man family and can never be the exclusive possession of 
any particular race, nation or temperament. Because Lu- 


therans hold that the only marks of the true church are the 
Word and the Sacraments, they believe that there has been 
a true Christian Church through all time and that “one holy 
church will continue forever” (Augsburg Confession, Art. . 
VII). Because they lay no emphasis upon such local and 
temporal forms as organization, human traditions, rites and 
ceremonies, but teach that in “the true unity of the church 
it is enough to agree concerning the doctrine of the Gospel 
and the administration of the Sacraments” (A. C. VII), they 
are ready to recognize true Christians under whatever name 
or organization they may be found. The universal appeal of 
the Lutheran interpretation of the Gospel, the elemental 
quality of the Lutheran understanding of faith, and the cath- 
olic breadth of the Lutheran doctrine of the church, impart 
to Lutheranism an ecumenical quality that must be remem- 
bered in these days of emphasis upon externals. In the 
truest sense Lutheranism is itself an ecumenical movement. 


B. The Need for Lutheran Solidarity 

1. This fundamentally ecumenical character of Lutheran- 
ism should receive more concrete expression than has yet 
been done. This concrete expression is not a matter of prin- 
ciple but only of expediency in view of the present religious 
situation in the world. The times seem to demand that the 
inner unity already existing among the Lutherans of the 
world be cultivated and mobilized in Lutheran world sol- 
idarity. 


2. The purpose of this outward expression of Lutheran 
fellowship is not ostentation, not the display of size or so- 
called achievements. Nor is it a political purpose, because 
Lutherans expressly renounce all secular motives and 
repudiate all intention of invading the proper sphere of the 
state. It is not in obeisance to an idealistic inter-national- 
ism. Nor is it to form a super-church, for that might hamper 
the individual churches in their work. The purpose in seek- 
ing to develop Lutheran solidarity is to help meet the dif- 
ficulties that confront our churches just now in common with 
all Christendom, to unite our forces in support of our Lu- 
theran brethren who even now are suffering for their faith, 
and to secure co-operation of Lutherans everywhere in en- 
tering the new doors and traversing the new paths that God 
has recently opened to the progress of the evangelical spirit. 
The purpose is to help one another in preserving and sharing 
with all nations the treasures we possess in the Gospel of 
our Lord Whom we know to be the Redeemer of the world 
from sin. 


-3. This purpose is to be achieved. 

(a) by prosecuting vigorously all the objectives of the Lu- 
theran World Convention as expressed in the resolu- 
tions adopted by its general gatherings, 

(b) by cultivating a Lutheran consciousness in individual 
Lutherans and in Lutheran Church bodies, 

(c) by furthering Lutheran unity within the several lands 
where Lutheran forces are not at present united, 

(d) by forming a practical entente or alliance among all the 
Lutheran Church bodies in the world, and 

(e) by harmonious voice and united action with reference 
to present-day ecumenical movements and general co- 
operative organizations among Christians, approving 
what appears to Lutherans to be evangelical in those 
movements and organizations and repudiating what ap- 
pears to us to be un-evangelical. 


4, In thus expressing the world solidarity of Lutheranism 
it will be constantly incumbent upon the Lutheran churches 
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“MY CUP RUNNETH OVER” 
By Mrs. W. F. Rex, Fairfield, Iowa 


of the world to bear unequivocal witness to the truth of the 

Gospel as they understand it. This will involve several 

relationships of these churches: 

(a) their relation to their common Lutheran heritage in the 
Word of God, 

(b) their relation to one another as Lutheran churches, and 

(c) their relation to Christian churches claiming ecumenical 


One pay I strolled away from home; quite alone, 
Along a winding path. 

Beyond,—a shady nook and babbling brook. 
Thirsty, I looked around, and there nearby 


a an. i 


character in themselves and to other churches in those 
movements and organizations that aim at the solution 
of present-day problems of larger scope. 


C. Recommendations 
The Executive Committee of the Lutheran World Conven- 


tion therefore makes the following recommendations: 


I. Concerning Evangelical Consciousness 


1. That the Lutheran World Convention take all possible 
measures to deepen the evangelical consciousness of 
the Lutheran churches of the world, to intensify their 
devotion to the person of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to 
stimulate their fidelity to His revealed Word. 


2. That the Lutheran World Convention urge each of the 
Lutheran churches of the world to take warning from 
the present religious situation and to multiply its ef- 
forts to cultivate the Lutheran consciousness of its 
members and their faithfulness to the Gospel of our 
Lord. 


3. That the Lutheran World Convention warn the Lu- 
theran churches of the world against the growing 
range of such pernicious influences as atheism, sec- 
ularism, syncretism, sectarianism, and politico-eccle- 
siasticism. 


II. Concerning Lutheran World Solidarity 


1. That the Lutheran World Convention take all possible 
measures to cultivate among the Lutheran churches 
of the world a sense of common interest and to fashion 
among them the implements necessary for Lutheran 
solidarity. 


2. That the Lutheran World Convention urge each of the 
Lutheran churches of the world to cultivate in its 
members a sense of common interest above all with 
the Lutherans of the whole world. 


3. That the Lutheran World Convention with its volume 
of service to World Lutheranism presents itself as the 
agent for such world-wide co-operation among Lu- 
therans as the churches of the several lands may de- 
sire to employ in these efforts to cultivate their evan- 
gelical consciousness and their sense of Lutheran 
solidarity. 

4.That the Lutheran World Convention urge the Lu- 
theran churches of the world in their relations with 
other churches and general ecumenical movements or 
organizations carefully to maintain existing unities 
among those who hold the Lutheran interpretation of 
the Christian faith and not to jeopardize the solidarity 
of ecumenical Lutheranism. 


III. Concerning Ecclesiastical Relationships 


1. That recognizing that there are true Christians in 
every church of whatever name, the Lutheran 
churches of the world should approach the question 
of their relationship with general movements in the 
spirit of catholicity and without hostility or prejudice. 
While they should make no effort to gloss genuine dif- 
ference they should nevertheless proceed in the sin- 
cere and humble desire to render service and co- 
operate in works of Christian love. 


A cup was hung for weary travelers, such as I. 
Stooping, I dipped. The brook was sharing 

Its waters sweet; yet never caring 

How much it gave, but tumbling on 

In ever joyous, happy song. 


I chanced upon a swinging vine and rested there, 

To listen to the symphony of song, that poured 
Through fluty throats, upon the air. 

My cup again I held to catch the sound 

Of lyric bird-calls—caroled all around. 

My cup was filled and running o’er; 

I was content and did not ask for more. 

My thirst was quenched, my soul was filled with song; 
So, happily the way kept leading on. 


I came upon a simple wayside flower, 

Nestling ‘neath a shady bower. 

With not a thought of care, or questioning, Why? 
Content sweetly to smile at passerby 

And lift its pretty face up to the sky. 

I found so many flowers that day 

That grew along my upward way; 

One cup, not all the flowers could hold; 

Nor cloth their sweet perfume enfold. 


Onward and upward, I wend my way 
To catch the sun’s last crimson ray. 

I stood there bathed in Glory-Light, 
Of colors iridescent, bright; 

Rose, sapphire, gold and turquoise blue, 
And all the opalescent hues 

That cast a halo all around. 

I bowed my head—’Twas Holy Ground. 


The day was gone, the sun’s last ray 
Led the lone traveler on his way, 

To home and loved ones waiting there, 
The blessings of the day to share. 

My cup took on a crimson hue, 

My soul had caught the vision, too. 
Whether the waters clear and sweet; 
Or wayside flowers your presence greet; 
Or cheery bird-calls on the air; 

Or radiant sunset, Glory-fair; 

Bespeak a Father’s loving care, 

And tell me God is everywhere. 


2. That the Lutheran churches of the world should pro- 
ceed with united front in their relations with ecu- 
menical Christian movements, general co-operative 
organizations, or Christian churches claiming univer- 
sality. They should agree among themselves as to their 
united participation or non-participation. 


3. That participation of Lutheran churches in co-opera- 
tive movements or general organizations among the 
Protestant churches of the world, can be effected only 
when the following principles are observed: 

(a) The co-operative movement or general organiza- 
tion guarantees to every participating church the 
right to declare unequivocally what it believes 
concerning Christ and his Gospel and to testify 
definitely and frankly against error, and the co- 
operative movement or general organization guar- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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MINISTERING TO MINISTERS 


Written for THE LUTHERAN by C. E. Kistler, D.D., Reading, Pa. 


Last vear the rector of the richest congregation in Amer- 
ica startled the church by suggesting a moratorium on 
preaching. The grotesque notion was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by many who had already manifested a lack of inter- 
est in worship and soul nurture. There is, however, no in- 
dication that Christ’s command, “Go ye into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature,” has lost any of 
its force. “The Word they still shall let remain.” 

By His never-ceasing labors among the sick, the poor and 
the lost, Christ demonstrated that practicing the gospel must 
constantly attend the preaching of it. In order that there 
might be no misconception of this essential requisite, He re- 
peatedly named, in His vivid description of the last judg- 
ment, the services His professed followers owe Him and 
the least of His brethren. On the manner in which these 
services are rendered here in time depends one’s state in 
eternity. 

Christ’s urgent call for help to the distressed has come 
down the centuries with such force that even secular or- 
ganizations still heed it in a limited sense. But the church 
specially designed and commissioned to reclaim the erring 
and the lost may not hesitate when called upon to minister 
to the very last and least among mankind. Hospitals, 
asylums, prisons, reformatories, leper colonies welcome ap- 
proved religious workers. It is not likely that any respon- 
sible person is planning a proposal of a moratorium on vis- 
iting the distressed and downtrodden members of the human 
race. 

The Disabilities of Preachers 


It might be supposed that ministers, both by training and 
experience, are amply qualified to attend to their own spir- 
itual wants. This has undoubtedly been proven in countless 


spells of indisposition. But where infirmities and priva- ”* 


tions are persistent and exhausting, lapses into doubts and 
fears are bound to occur even among ministers. In view of 
this distressing fact the church faces the increasingly difficult 
task of caring for its disabled and destitute ministers. 

Hundreds of ordained men in the United Lutheran Church 
in America, who in their youth heeded the call to work in 
the Lord’s harvest, had their hopes of laboring until the 
Master called them home thwarted. Proposals to set an age 
limit for pastors imply the retirement of many more. Phy- 
sically disabled, broken in spirit, unable to adjust them- 
selves, if their longing to return to work were granted, a 
considerable number of former pastors never cease to hope 
against hope. To the ministers still in the work they offer 
an opportunity for service, if it only be a friendly hand, a 
genuine smile, a few kind words, “a cup of cold water,” that 
cost nothing and mean more than the mind can conceive. 

Now, who among our brethren in the ministry should be 
given the greater share of their spiritual mother’s tender 
care and solicitude? Of course, the men who on account of 
their fine personalities, their power to inspire the lagging 
brethren to action and their unfailing loyalty in co-operat- 
ing 100 per cent in the church’s program deserve all the 
recognition that is coming their way. But the “hewers of 
wood and the drawers of water,” the men who have spent 
themselves in pioneering and in attempting to do what was 
beyond them and have cracked under the weight need all 
the approbation their spirtual mother can bestow upon them. 
“They have done what they could.” 


Not Getting the Fruits 


But, somehow, somewhere in the Lutheran Church there 
is something that permits a man to “plant a vineyard and 
not eat of its fruit.” An additional $100 per year added to a 


meager pension would show scant appreciation for a life- 
time of privations and sacrifice on the firing line of God’s 
kingdom. The fact that there is but a negligible number of 
pastors emeritus and assistant pastors in Lutheran parishes 
reveals an almost total disregard of a crying need both in 
the larger and abler parishes and among overburdened pas- © 
tors. Thus some of the finest of opportunities of ministering 
among ministers are spurned. 

When able ministers find themselves in the ranks of the 
unemployed, it is not enough that their brethren who are 
still in charge of parishes buy books, or socks, or cough 
drops from them. They have been trained and consecrated 
for better things. In many of the larger congregations mem- 
bership rolls are shrinking, catechetical classes dwindling, 
attendances at services falling off. Arrangements should be 
possible for part or full-time assistance of experienced men 
to prevent the church from losing its influence in communi- 
ties that must not be permitted to go without it. No longer 
can it be said that the laborers are few. What a ministry 
of mercy awaits a hoped-for leader who can put them to 
work and keep them there till the Lord of the harvest 
relieves them! 

Should a reduction of the number of candidates for or- 
dination be deemed imperative, adding another year to the 
seminary course might serve that end. The innovation would 
induce the less zealous to choose other occupations, supply 
those who are really in earnest to enter the gospel ministry 
with a better equipment for their life work, and solve the 
problem of overproduction of candidates for pastorates for 
years. And the leaders in the church would be spared the 
heartaches and the headaches that are now incessantly 
haunting them. It is a ministry the church owes its over- 
burdened officers. 

In turn, the officers of the church owe a kindly ministry 
to its aging pastors. The process of letting parishes slowly 
slip from reluctant yet ever weakening hands has exhausted 
the patience of many loyal members and made serious in- 
roads upon once thriving congregations. At such times long- 
cherished friendships have been severed, rash actions have 
been taken by church councils, and aged servants of the 
Lord have been embittered for their remaining days. 
“Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be called the 
children of God.” Where, but among the chosen leaders of 
the “communion of saints,” may they be found? 

The most distressing of all the problems of the church is 
the reproach brought upon it by the moral laxity of ordained 
men who will not be corrected. Here a ministry of mercy 
such as is rare among men is called for. St. Paul’s advice, 
“Restore such an one in the spirit of meekness,” must be 
followed. Though continuation in the ministry were alto- 
gether out of the question, there still remains a soul to be 
saved. Here, as in all other cases, the acceptance of Christ’s 
all-atoning merits will suffice. 


The Ministers Among Others 

In the preceding paragraphs a ministry of mercy, or loving 
service according to Inner Mission parlance, among prospec- 
tive, retiring and retired ministers has been briefly out- 
lined. A few suggestions for ministering in word and sac- 
rament among pastors and ordained executives, educators 
and editors employed by the church will hardly be viewed 
amiss. Though they may all be listed as members of con- 
gregations in the United Lutheran Church in America, it is 
possible that even among pastors there are those who could 
not be counted as members in good standing. How about 
communing regularly and giving systematically? 

(Continued on page 27) 
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WHAT TIME IS IT? 


The Clock Figures in this Conversation of 
P. J. H. With Henry 


Seno, ©. J.! 

“How are you, Henry?” 

“Say, I got a copy of that Survey report this week. Man, 
it’s an eye-opener! I’ve gone all through it. I’ve looked at 
charts and graphs until I got dizzy. Those circular graphs of 
Lewis’s make a fellow dizzy, don’t they?” 

“In more ways than one,” I answered. “Sometimes they 
make you dizzy with delight; and, then again, in other ways. 
Do you know what I’ve been doing at nights recently? I’ve 
been thinking of some of those graphs in terms of clocks, and 
asking myself on the various items, ‘What time is it?’” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, something like this. Let’s take twelve o’clock as 
midnight—gross darkness, utter stagnation, death, and all 
that sort of thing. Then let’s take it a second time as noon 
—the sun at its zenith, everything bright, activity at its 
height, life to the utmost. Now, let’s take an item in this 
report and measure the percentages of progress as so many 
hours after midnight, on toward noon. It’s interesting to see 
what time it is in our various activities.” 

“All right; go ahead and try one.” 

“Tet’s take this matter of getting our educational programs 
correlated in our local congregations—church, church 
schools, church auxiliaries all working together to achieve 
a common goal. What time is it? I figure—I hope my cal- 
culations are correct—that it’s about four o’clock in the 
morning. The early risers in our church life are just begin- 
ning to get awake. But remember, only a very few years 
ago nobody was thinking much about correlation at all. 
We’ve come a good way from midnight in a few short years. 
Even the early risers are still groping around in the dark- 
ness, with a little lamp perhaps; but—wait till the next Sur- 
vey report comes out, five years from now.” 

“That is interesting!” Henry was scarcely himself when 
he spoke those words—much too much enthusiasm for his 
natural self. “By the way, changing the subject a bit, we 
spoke the other day about catechetical instruction. I notice 
a wide variety in the number of hours given to such in- 
struction—anywhere from ten hours to a hundred. What 
time do you think it is on this point in our educational life?” 

“Well, after studying the figures, I’d say that the hands 
indicate about eight or eight-thirty. In other words, it looks 
to me as though we were in general doing pretty well along 
this line. Two-thirds of our children are getting more than 
thirty hours of catechetical instruction, and that’s not bad. 
But I’m not sure that the clock is still going; that’s what’s 
worrying me. I looked up the 1928 Survey report on this 
item; and, from the meager information there given, I’m not 
sure that we have made a very great deal of progress these 
last seven years.” 

“Need somebody to wind up the clock, eh?” 

“Exactly. Perhaps you can see that best by looking at the 
chart that shows the distribution of people in Sunday school. 
From the Nursery department up to and including the 
Junior department there is a steady increase—Nursery 6.9%, 
Beginners 7.3%, Primary 10.2%, and Junior 13.5%. But 
then something happens, right around confirmation time. 
Look at these figures—Intermediate 11.5%, Senior 8.9%, 
Young People 8.7%. Now, I can’t see any really good ex- 
planation for that decline. No sir, I don’t think we’re past 
eight or eight thirty o’clock in our catechetical work; and, 
as I said, I’m not sure the clock’s running.” 

“Do you know what I think?” asked Henry. “I think Ill 
try working out some of those clock ideas on other phases 
of this report myself. Then some day we can compare our 
estimates. I’d like to work it out even on some of those 
items that we have already talked over—membership 
growth, literature, finances, and the rest. You know, I’ve 
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an idea it’s time to get to work in the church, time to get 
our people roused to spiritual things, time to stress evan- 
gelism and education and giving, time to—” 

“Time, first of all, to thank the Lord for the progress we 
have been able to make,” I interrupted. “And time to say 
an encouraging word to the pastors who are working hard, 
often at tremendous sacrifice. And time to pat a lot of our 
officers and teachers and auxiliary society leaders on the 
back and tell them they have done good work. And time 
to thank our people who do give generously. Henry, old 
fellow, we take these things too much for granted! I believe 
we'll get farther along by saying the good word—and there 
are lots of places at which it can well be said—than by ever- 
lastingly appealing, pleading, chiding, scolding, and all that 
sort of thing.” 

“Maybe so,” said Henry, a bit impatiently. “Anyway, I’m 
sure it’s time for me to go home when you start preaching.” 
“But I guess you’re right,” he called back from the hall. 

“Thanks for that good word,” I yelled after him. 


THREE DOMAINS 
(Continued from page 3) 


Him, and He will remove the Jungle of fear and of hate and 
of sin from our hearts. He bids us follow Him, and He will 
show us how we can love God and our fellowmen. He asks 
of us that we take up our cross and place it within His Cross. 

But it’s what He asks of us in the Sermon on the Mount 
that seems so impossible. He bids us go even beyond Justice 
to the second mile. How foolish, you say, to do more than 
one’s duty. Yet, as we do that, we are proclaiming to the 
world that we are followers of the Christ. As we pass by 
those who are still doing only what is just, He calls out to 
them, “What are you willing to do more than the others?” 
Worlds are not saved by the give-and-take method; they are 
saved only by those who are willing to give of themselves. 

Does the Lenten season mean anything to you? To me it’s 
the story of One Who might have done only what Justice 
required of Him—what you and I would have done. In- 
stead, He chose to go the second mile—to do what the 
Heavenly Father asked of Him, even though it meant the 
Way of the Cross. Because He was willing to do that, He is 
the Saviour of the world. 

Living, after all, demands of us our willingness to sacrifice 
something for the cause of the right, yes, even our life. That 
is the Way of Life that we need today. Life with a capital L 
spells the Law of Jesus Christ, the highest man has ever 
known. It will not lead you to earthly riches; but it will pro- 
vide you with heavenly riches. It will not help you to gain 
the world; but it will provide you with a soul that has been 
saved from the Jungle of sin by Jesus Christ. 

That Way is the way of Love, and not of hate. “Greater 
love can no man have than that.” “By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one toward 
another, even as I have loved you.” “Even as I have loved 
you”—included within those words is the sacrifice of life. 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE COURSE AND ITS USE 

QUESTIONS are frequently asked concerning how much of 
The Christian Life Course is being used. The Parish Edu- 
cation Survey answers the questions as follows: Nursery 
Departments, 91.8% use the Course; Beginners’ Depart- 
ments, 85%; Primary Departments, 77%; Junior Depart- 
ments, 73.1%; Intermediate Departments, 68.8%; Senior De- 
partments, 56.7%. As to the use of Uniform lessons, depart- 
mental use is as follows: Beginners, 11.9%; Primary, 14%; 
Junior, 22.6%; Intermediate, 29.2%; Senior, 39.3%; Young 
People, 81.7%; and Adult, 90%. Only a few schools use 
neither the Uniform Lessons nor The Christian Life Course. 
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Tue LUTHERAN will appreciate the prompt receipt of re- 
ports of accessions from the pastors. Not to publish them as 
in previous years will be construed as meaning no growth 
in the church. If the average for the year is small, let us 
know it and stop the drift. 


A POSSESSION BEYOND 
DESCRIPTION 


WE must not be too impatient with people who want evils 
removed and a better social order established. The apostles 


themselves were grievance-minded when they were with* 


Jesus. Apparently the last query they addressed to Him 
arose from their feeling that Palestine, the land of promise 
unto their fathers, should be shown a way of escape from 
remaining a part of the Roman Empire. As they gathered 
on the height of Olivet on the day of His ascension, they 
asked Jesus, “Lord, wilt thou at this time restore again the 
kingdom to Israel?” 

There were several conditions that seemed to them worthy 
of divine attention. Especially did Pilate’s sentence of cru- 
cifixion furnish so obvious an instance of deliberate injustice 
as to be the last word of irritation against Rome. And cer- 
tainly the regime of Annas and his relatives had brought 
the Jewish hierarchy into disrepute with the people of Pal- 
estine. Of what final value were miracles of providing food 
for those hungered, healing diseases incident to under-nour- 
ishment, dirt and vice, and teaching with authority and not 
as the scribes, if those thus served must continue in the cir- 
cumstances in which Jesus found them? We can sympathize 
with their impatience. In fact, we can read very similar com- 
plaints into our twentieth century surroundings. 

So why isn’t Christianity more definitely back of Social 
Reform measures? Why has not the Christian Church def- 
initely received the command from its Head and had the 
grace bestowed upon its members wherewith to establish 
the Kingdom of God on earth? Does not the Source of every 
good and perfect gift hear the cynical challenge of those who 
say of Christianity and to its Lord, “Rid us of poverty, dis- 
ease, injustice and unrewarded toil and we will become 
believers in Thee. Otherwise we will worship more visible 
and quick-acting gods’? 

And what is the answer? Well, there certainly is one. 
Peter and John, the holy women, the thousands on whom 
the apostles called to turn from their evil ways and follow 
Christ—these found reason to endure the world. For what 
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did they find? The New Testament calls it “life.” Jesus 
told His followers, “I am come that ye may have life more 
abundantly.” And is that an answer? Well, look around 
you and see how the faithful believers in Christ are be- 
having. They may not have money or position or even robust 
health. But they have something greater than any or all 
these. What is it? No one can tell. accurately any more 
than they can describe the purity of water that quenches 
thirst and clears the throat of dirt. This life from Christ 
does something mystical in us and our desires are rear- 
ranged. We seek first the Kingdom of God and His right- 
eousness. Then our wants are satisfied. Most of them are 
new wants. The old ones have disappeared. We are think- 
ing of half a dozen men and women whom we know some- 
what intimately. They have troubles. Some of them lost 
money during the depression. They are not immune to aches 
and pains. They suffer from ingratitude, jealousy, and 
neglect of friends and even kinsfolk. But they have the 
more abundant life that can be known but not defined. You 
cannot understand it unless you obtain it. Fortunately you 
can come into possession of it by hearing and by believing 
God’s word. 


FREEDOM TO WORSHIP GOD 


THE BEGINNING of the Jewish passover this year was so 
nearly coincident in date with the Christian celebration of 
Good Friday and Easter that secular journals reported ser- 
mons in synagogs and in churches in the same issue,—on 
almost adjacent pages. We noted particularly the discourses 
of rabbis reported by the New York Times in its issue of 
March 28. Two themes were more or less common to all of 
them, or rather two sides to the same situation. Great 
anxiety was expressed concerning the future of Jews suf- 
fering persecution, especially in Germany and Poland. Great 
happiness, it was declared, should be felt by all Jews who 
have the privilege of living in the United States. 

Perhaps the vast majority of the people in this country 
and Canada would more keenly appreciate the liberty of 
conscience and of worship that is ours if we had some such 
experiences as those which have been the lot of Jews in 
various parts of Europe in recent years. We would more 
carefully scan the uses we make of our rights and also re- 
member that class hatreds, class discrimination and class 
irritation react on the strong in proportion to the degree of 
injustice applied to the weak. Race, rank and religion do 
not in themselves supply grounds for distinctions in law 
and in privilege. 

It is a principle that works two ways. A group must not 
be subjected to punishment because of the transgressions of 
a part of its membership and by the same law individuals 
must not be required to uphold their race or class or nation 
with reference to deeds and policies that are wrong. We in 
America can do very well without our mayors of municipal- 
ities maligning other people’s governments. It is exceedingly 
important in the current disputes between labor and indus- 
try that neither employers nor employees shall countenance 
resort to class wars. Where leaders on either side indulge in 
either talk or practises that are obviously dictated by un- 
intelligent partisanship or by personal, selfish ambitions, 
such leaders should be rebuked and made to change their 
policies or be dismissed from positions of importance. 

In all class debates and clashes, individuals are the actors. 
Groups do not discuss differences nor break windows nor 
assault fellowmen. Persons are the units of strife and of 
agreements. No company ever becomes so numerous or so 
wise, or so safe that it can permit its affairs to be conducted 
dishonestly or allow its leaders to apply bribery and guile 
to attain their purposes. In the long run lawlessness re- 
moves from those resorting to it the power to protect even 
themselves. This is true alike of the chiselling employer 
and of the sneaky employee. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


Our READERS will note that the date of issue of this num- 
ber of Tue LurHERAN has been moved forward to Wednes- 
day, the seventh, from the usual Thursday of the week. It 
is our design and expectation that subscribers in the Pacific 
area and in Canada will now receive their copies on or near 
the date of issue, assuredly before the Sunday following the 
date of issue. Hitherto, THz LuTHeran has frequently failed 
to arrive in time to be ahead of articles bearing on the next 
Sunday after its date. 

Contributors will, we are confident, co-operate with the 
editor and the Publication House in this improved schedule 
of delivery: they will mail copy so that it will reach our 
office two weeks in advance of the changed date of pub- 
lication. It will interest the church’s membership to know 
that the printery maintained by the United Lutheran Church 
operates on a forty-hour week distributed over five days, 
Monday to Friday inclusive. 


From Now Until Vacation 


PRESIDENTS of synods who have written messages to THE 
LUTHERAN commending planned congregational activities 
between Easter and the summer vacation period will read 
with satisfaction that pastors and church councils are alive 
to the opportunities of April, May and June. Programs are 
reaching us for services and enterprises that have been 
scheduled for operation from March 28 to Whitsunday. To 
two of these we can make specific reference. Pastor Paul 
Wetzler, Salem Church, Minneapolis, Minn., began on 
Wednesday evening, March 31, a series of mid-week “pre- 
Pentecost services” at which the great enterprises of the 
Christian Church will be presented by his fellow pastors. 
Dr. Paul H. Roth, William P. Gerberding and George W. 
Genszler will be heard in testimony of what they have seen 
of the church in action at home and in the Far East. 

Pastor Russell F. Auman, Scarsdale, N. Y., goes even 
more directly to the point. In a pre-Easter letter to the 
members of his congregation, he asks them to be messengers 
of the church to their neighbors and friends as a confession 
of their gratitude for the Easter message and for the souls’ 
salvation of others. That was the original commission, “Be 
my witnesses.” 


How Shall They Know? 

THE ARTICLE in this issue by Prof. John A. Aman of New- 
berry College is welcomed by Ture LuTHERAN,—first for its 
intrinsic merit and second for the evidence conveyed by it 
that a teacher in one of our Lutheran colleges has a mes- 
sage for those of us who are too old, too busy, or too de- 
ficient in money to come to him in his classroom. We are 
grateful for the reasoning of one who has books and per- 
sonal contacts to provide information and advice. We go so 
far as to imagine ourselves among Professor Aman’s stu- 
dents and thus entitled to ask him for a more specific state- 
ment of where the Church figures in the relationships of 
Christ in government and industry. He writes: “How dif- 
ferent the situation would be if men acted on the principle 
of mutual helpfulness rather than on the principle of gain- 
ing as much as possible for self.” To that we all agree and 
then inquire about ways and means of accomplishment. 

How much and how often should a pastor express views 
in his pulpit concerning current social issues? How shall 
he select passages from the Word of God to be heard by 
those who assemble in the house of prayer for divine guid- 
ance? Do the “Gospel and Epistle for the day” as they are 
arranged for the Sundays of the Church Year furnish the 
whole will and counsel of God or must they be comple- 
mented by additions from both the Old and New Testa- 
ments? It is a fact beyond dispute that the average congre- 
gation of Lutherans is made up of a fairly typical proportion 


of employers and employees, white collar and attached col- 
lar workmen, Democrats and Republicans. Can they talk 
over the relationships involved, not as partisans for the 
benefit of any one class but as groups of persons of good 
will to men, who can learn what are the actual facts be- 
cause all parties to the issues are brethren in Christ. 

It is probable that ours is the wrong idea, but we are wor- 
ried by a feeling that there is a gap between the well-de- 
fined perception of the teachings of Jesus about human 
relationships which we Lutherans have and getting any- 
where beyond printed and spoken expressions of them. If 
the Kingdom of God and the kingdoms of this world have 
nothing of common interest, then we should let the public 
schools and colleges, the secular press and magazines, the 
radio and lecture platforms operate without jealousy or 
interference. But if the Gospel of Christ has something to 
say about government and society, then surely the church 
is called upon to do at least some of the saying. We are not 
inclined toward encouraging pastors to give us economic, 
political and industrial advice instead of the expositions of 
the Word we now receive. We are not convinced that 
preachers are expert economists and thus fitted to advise 
the people. In short, what is the Church’s field in this dif- 
ficult matter? 


Ecumenical and Lutheran 

THE ACCENT of the first word of the above topic is on the 
men, not by design exactly but by derivation. Back of the 
term there is a word the Greeks used when they had the 
whole inhabited earth in mind: the universe, as it were. 
Thence we have come to think of ecumenical as universal, 
general, common to all concerned; it is a synonym for cath- 
olic, although the latter word has a different derivation. 

Until 1923 the only phase of Lutheranism that was ecu- 
menical consisted of the confessions that were taught and 
underwritten by the eighty million people whose name as 
to church connections was Lutheran. Luther’s Small Cate- 
chism was universally used as the basis for instruction of 
confirmands; the Apostles’ Creed was the confession for 
baptism and confirmation and that of Augsburg was the 
doctrinal basis for church establishments, local, synodical 
and national or folk. It was said and it is true now that the 
Lutherans have maintained unity of confession so far as 
the creeds are concerned without a break since 1530 when 
the Augsburg documént was signed. 

But as to organizations, the Lutherans have given so little 
attention to ecumenicity as to have it said of them that the 
form of Church government is an adiaphoron, that is, a 
non-essential. In America we have chosen a modified form 
of congregationalism. In the Scandinavian countries, the 
system is episcopal, Sweden retaining the Archbishopric 
from pre-Reformation times, and Finland adopting it since 
the revolution in 1917. In Germany until the Weimar con- 
stitution was adopted, the provinces had their own church 
organization, which was often known as Consistorial. The 
state and church were closely connected. 

Since 1923 there has been an organization of international 
connections which grew out of a resolution adopted at the 
First Lutheran World Convention at Eisenach, Germany, in 
1923. Post-war conditions in the Baltic States, in Russia, 
in Austria, in Germany and in the orphaned mission fields 
in Asia, Africa, and the islands demanded co-operation to 
relieve extreme poverty and loss of confidence in organ- 
ization. American Lutherans, providentially able to do so, 
took a leading part in relief work and in producing con- 
sent to what has become known as the Lutheran World 
Convention Movement. Two conventions have followed 
Eisenach,—one at Copenhagen in 1929 and the last in Paris 
in 1935. We shall write more about this next week. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“FOR EVEN HEREUNTO WERE YE 
CALLED: BECAUSE CHRIST ALSO 
SUFFERED FOR US LEAVING US 
AN EXAMPLE THAT YE SHOULD 
FOLLOW HIS STEPS. ... FOR YE 
WERE AS SHEEP GOING ASTRAY: 
BUT ARE NOW RETURNED UNTO 
THE SHEPHERD AND BISHOP OF 
OUR SOULS.” 


Thy hand, O God, has guided 
Thy flocks from age to age; 

The wondrous tale is written, 
Full clear, on every page; 

Our fathers owned Thy goodness, 
And we their deeds record; 

And both of these bear witness, 
One Church, one Faith, one Lord. 


Thy heralds brought glad tidings 
To greatest as to least; 
They bade man rise and hasten 
To share the great King’s feast; 
And this was all their teaching 
In every deed and word, 
To all alike proclaiming, 
One Church, one Faith, one Lord. 


Thy mercy will not fail us, 
Nor leave Thy work undone; 
With Thy right hand to help us, 
The victory shall be won; 
And then, by men and angels, 
Thy name shall be adored, 
And this shall be their anthem, 
One Church, one Faith, one Lord. 
—E. H. Plumptre. 


“BETTER SLOW UP” 
By Joseph Thalheimer, Jr. 


“Tom, I wonper if you and Fred would 
mind running into the city with the car 
and getting this list of supplies for me?” 
asked Farmer Prentiss of his son as he 
and his chum, Fred Richards, entered the 
barn, where Mr. Prentiss was at work. 

“T should say not, Dad,” laughed Tom. 
“Tickled to death to get the chance, aren’t 
we, Fred?” 

Fred laughed his assent, for it would be 
a pleasure to make the fifteen-mile trip 


to town in the powerful motor which be- 


longed to Mr. Prentiss. 

“You want to be careful in your driving, 
though, Tom,’ warned Mr, Prentiss. 
“You're inclined to speed a bit and drive 
rather recklessly, you know. Since the 
storm last night, the road may be wet in 
places, and you don’t want to take any 
chances. Keep an eye on him, Fred, and 
don’t let him speed up too much.” 

“Aw, I can drive all right,” said Tom, a 
little huffed at his father’s warning. 

The two boys entered the garage which 
adjoined the long, low barn, and began 
to prepare the big car for the trip. In a 
few minutes they had filled the tank with 
gasoline, examined the oil, and “watered” 
the radiator. Then, Tom behind the wheel, 
they backed slowly out, the great engine 
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roaring loudly, and were soon going down 
the road at a good clip. 

Tom was an excellent driver, and he 
was proud of his ability to handle any 
make of automobile, and especially this 
powerful Behemoth of his father’s. 
Crouched low behind the large wheel, he 
fed the power to the great, smoothly work- 
ing engine with a steady flow, skillfully 
avoiding the ruts and chuck-holes of the 
road, although they were moving at a 
good pace, and the road, in spots, was 
slippery from the storm which had raged 
all the previous night. 

“Looks as if the storm had been pretty 
bad in through here,” remarked Fred, 
pointing to the tossed and torn branches 
of the great trees which lined the roadside. 

“Yes,” assented Tom; “but the road isn’t 
bad at all. Just wet enough to give us a 
grip with these special non-skid tires.” 

The road made a broad, sweeping turn, 
and then swung into a long, straight 
stretch, dipping gently into a valley be- 
tween two small hills, and crossing a little 
brook just before the turn on the opposite 
side of the valley. Both boys were quite 
familiar with the road, and Tom cried: 
“Watch me let ’er out a little here.” 

He pressed upon the foot gas-control 
lever, and the deepening roar of the en- 
gine answered him. The car pulsed for- 
ward faster and faster, the needle of the 
speedometer quivering from thirty to 
thirty-five, then to forty miles an hour. 
With a rattle of loose boards, the powerful 
machine shot over the wooden bridge 
that crossed the little brook, and up the 
slight incline before the turn of the road. 

“Better slow up,’ shouted Fred, over 
the tumult of the laboring motor. “This 
is a bad curve here.” 

“It’s a simple enough curve, if you know 
how to take it,” answered Tom, advancing 
the gas even further. “Ill show you how 
an expert does it. There’s no danger.” 

“T wouldn’t do it, Tom,” Fred warned 
anxiously; but Tom only laughed. 

The car swung up the curve; with a 
powerful twist of the wheel, Tom sent it 
whirling around in masterly fashion—then 
both boys held their breath. Across the 
road, evidently blown down in the storm 
the night before, lay the trunk of a great 
tree! It was too late to stop! The tires 
would simply have slid along over the wet 
ground. Desperately, Tom swung the 
wheel to one side, hoping by some lucky 
accident to stop the car upright somewhere 
on the hill. Quick as had been his turn, 
one of the far-reaching branches of the 
tree caught the right wheel of the speeding 
car, and, almost like a catapult, threw it 
upon its side! For a moment it hung there, 
then crashed over, upside down, across the 
little brook. 

Fred found his body pinned under the 
side of the car, in the running water of 
the brook. It was all that he could do to 
keep his head out of the water, and he 
felt a violent pain in his side. Painfully, 
by inches, he turned his head to look for 
Tom. Then he gasped! For Tom lay, 


pinned under the car, almost beside him, 
but face down in the water! He seemed 
to be struggling feebly, but he could not 
move. Painfully, with agony in every move, 
Fred dragged his arm out from under the ~ 
edge of the car. A projecting edge tore 
at his coat, but he freed it with one last 
violent jerk. Then, turning half over on 
his side, his head pillowed against a small 
rock, and half his face in the water, he 
forced his arm under Tom’s head, and, 
exercising all his muscle, lifted it a few 
inches from the water. Tom coughed 
weakly, in a strangled fashion, but he 
could make no move to help himself. Fred’s 
arm was getting numb, his side was pain- 
ing him fearfully, and every now and then 
his head would sink into the water. He 
clung desperately on, though his faculties 
were slowly leaving him, and he felt that 
it would only be a matter of minutes be- 
fore he. would sink into the gurgling water. 
Then, as from a great distance, he heard 
the sound of voices and running footsteps; 
he felt that someone was trying to pull 
Tom away from him, and he tried to strike 
out with his hand, though not clear why 
he should. Then the crushing pain in his 
side ceased, the water no longer lapped 
against him, and he slipped into a sweet, 
comfortable state of unconsciousness. 

It was almost a day later that he opened 
his eyes again, and the first thing they 
rested on was Tom’s face. 

“They dragged you away from me,” he 
said weakly. “I tried to hold your head— 
out of the water—but—they dragged—you 
—down—” He felt unutterably drowsy, 
but Tom’s voice awakened him again. 

“You saved my life, old man,” Tom was 
saying. “You saved my life. Do you un- 
derstand? You saved my life! After you 
had warned me, too.” He held out his 
hand, and Fred, still confused, but drowsily 
happy, although he did not know just why 
he should be, reached his own hand weakly 
out and received Tom’s warm handclasp. 

; —Boy Life. 


FARMING BY ELECTRICITY 


ELEcTRICITY is used today to perform 125 
different kinds of chores on the farm. A 
few years ago electricity was only used in 
the country for lighting; but every day 
finds some new application. There are, for 
instance, more than thirty different kinds 
of farm machinery being operated elec- 
trically. Grain is threshed by electric ma- 
chinery, feed is ground, food for the live- 
stock is cut and mixed, hay is hoisted into 
the barns, and even the clover is hulled in 
this way. The up-to-date churn is run by 
electricity; even the incubator is heated 
and the chickens hatched out by the same 
mysterious power. The farmer of the future 
may find all the drudgery of farm work 
done away with, and, instead of laboring 
for long hours, he can do the work quickly 
and well by merely turning a switch. The 
government is trying to teach farmers to 
use electricity and keep the boys at home. 

—Boys’ Life. 
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THE REAL WILD DOG 


Looxine for an interesting subject for 
the coming composition, are you; some- 
thing certain to be interesting to the boys 
and girls generally when read aloud, and 
also interesting to you in the writing and 
gathering of facts? Then, why not go into 
the natural history of the wild kinsman 
of our good friend, the dog? 

You never heard of a wild dog, except 
from people who referred to some poor, 
homeless canine, and especially to some 
homeless and vicious canine, as a wild 
dog? 

Well, wild dogs, we'll admit, are hardly 
apt to be seen every day; but a great many 
of the big zoos and not a few of the larger 
menageries are almost certain to have at 
least a pair. What is more, in almost any 
library you will find natural histories that 
will tell you more than you can possibly 
use as to the wild dog. 

In some countries dogs occasionally 
break away from their accustomed train- 
ing, and become wild. Several of these will 
associate and herd together, and thus 
breeds of wild dogs, new varieties, really 
the offspring of domestic ones, are estab- 
lished. These multiply and increase ac- 
cording to the nature of the country. In 
some of the forests of Germany, among 
the mountains of the Pyrenees, on the 
north shore of the Black Sea, there are 
wild dogs in plenty, descended from the 
domestic ones. 


In Asia and Africa, again, there are nu- 
merous bands of wild dogs, many of which 
have been known to man for so many ages 
that theirs seems to have become a dis- 
tinct and permanent character. So most 
naturalists agree to find in them the wild 
kinsman of our own friendly dog. 

What is known as the wild dog of the 
Deccan, or of Nepal, is probably nearest 
like what all dogs at one time were. 

This animal has some resemblance to 
both the wolf and jackal. In size it fits 
between the two; but its head is more like 
the jackal’s than the wolf’s. In color the 
wild dog is reddish brown, lighter toward 
the head and of a shining, blackish hue 
toward the middle. 

This dog manages always to run in 
packs, which go about hunting by night 
and day, following rather by scent than 
sight, and making prey of hares, rabbits, 
antelopes, deer, and even the buffalo. They 
make great havoc among the game, al- 
though incidentally they destroy some 
very ferocious beasts in return. 

While hunting, the wild dogs have a 
bark resembling that of the hound, which 
is quite distinct from the cry of the wolf 
or jackal. 


They inhabit particularly that part of 
India called the Deccan, and spread them- 
selves northward to Nepal and southward 
to the coast, occupying the plains as well 
as the mountains, sometimes advancing 
even to the verge of perpetual snow. Here 
they live in the ravines and crannies of 
rocks, but never burrow, as some animals 
might. 

They are cunning and wary, and seldom 
permit themselves to be surprised and 
taken captive by man. 

The old dogs are not susceptible to 
domestication; but the young are readily 
tamed, and some become as gentle as other 
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dogs. Many of them are even partially 
domesticated in the East, and so are used 
for hunting. But, as a general thing, they 
retain in some degree their savage and 
wild character, and are apt to be un- 
reliable. 

‘For hunting the wild hog, however, they 
are most valuable, the rude sport seeming 
to suit their snapping and snarling natures. 

—Selected. 


THE ART TO PLEASE 


You may soast the wealth of Croesus, you 
may have a Cesar’s power, 

And the fame that wins the future may 
be your easy dower; 

But if one modest quality you cannot add 
to these, 

Your case is poor and pitiful: I mean the 
art to please. 


Tis fact that parries eloquence, a famous 
poet said, 

For it’s not the wisest intellect that always 
gets ahead; 

There is a mild persuasion which plays 
so well its part, 

It baffles pompous phrases, and defies the 
speaker’s art. 


Since life is full of friction, and our paths 
are sore beset 

By obstacles that hinder us, ’tis better not 
to fret. 

But try the gentle manner, whatever comes 
to tease, 

And practise with suavity the helpful art 
to please. —Joel Benton. 


AN EXPERT’S ADVICE 
ABOUT FORMING HABITS 


First, it is important to get all one’s 
minor habits—such as hours of rising and 
retiring and hours of work—fixed and au- 
tomatic in early life, thus giving the higher 
activities of the mind a chance for un- 
fettered development during the years of 
maturity. 

Second, start on any new habit you have 
resolved to form with a strong initiative 
Be prompt at your first engagement, punc- 
tual in your hours of work, or whatever 
else you have undertaken to do. A good 
start affords a strong impetus to continue 
in the same direction. 

Third, don’t allow an exception of any 
kind with a newly formed habit. It is 
like dropping a ball of twine which you 
have begun to wind up. You will lose a 
great deal more by one fall than you can 
gain in the same length of time by your 
hardest exertions. 

Fourth, never consider a habit or a 
principle as fixed unless you have carried 
it out in an action—Prof. William James. 


SAME CLASS 


“No, sir,” said the rabid freethinker, “the 
idea that there is a God never for a mo- 
ment has entered my head.” 

“Same way with my dog,” replied the 
deacon; “but he doesn’t go round howling 
about it.”—Young People. 
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WHEN MOTHER NATURE 
CALLS 


FAR BENEATH the snow, where she had 
slept through the long, cold winter, a 
violet yawned—stretched—twisted slowly 
in her snug, warm bed. “It’s getting almost 
time to grow,” she said. 

A lily-of-the-valley shook a bit, and 
cuddled closer to her twin, asleep beside 
her. “It’s cold,” she shivered. “I’m going 
to stay here, snug and tight in bed.” 

A red rose rattled, half impatiently. 
“Don’t wake me yet,” it cried. “Snow is 
still thick and white above our bed.” 

Whang! bang! The North Wind shrieked, 
and laughed, and sang. He banged a shut- 
ter just above the garden bed, and all the 
little roots drew close together. A violet 
gently touched a lily: “He’s so strong and 
rough he frightens me,” she whispered. 

Clearly the red rose answered: “Mother 
Nature’ll never call us from our beds till 
he is gone. Don’t fret, my dear.” 

Softly the South Wind crept along, so 
sweet and low its song, the clamor ceased; 
the troubled flowers slept. The rain came 
down. The clouds were thick and grey. 
A little shaft of light sped through the sky. 
The thaw was on. 

From some place came a cheery “cheep, 
cheep, cheep,’ and every flower raised a 
sleepy head. A warm, clean, earthy sweet- 
ness was about them. 

“Come, children, come!” ’Twas Mother 
Nature calling. “The brooks are free! A 
robin’s here!” 

A tender shoot of green pushed back the 
earth—drew bravely upward; another— 
then another. The red-breast spread his 
wings and tipped his tiny head. “Chee- 
ee-ee!” he caroled. 

A thrush cried, “Glory! glory!” 

A blackbird whistled, “Whee-ee!” 

The pink and white arbutus tossed a 
perfume through the air. 

The sun rose higher—higher; the sky 
showed soft and blue. Grey shadows 
lengthened. A screech-owl gave the love- 
croon that belongs to spring. From out the 
green a fragrant violet raised its head; 
and close beside, a stately lily-of-the-val- 
ley shook its snowy bells.—L. D. Stearns. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


Meat Caxes.—Use half lamb and half 
potatoes. Put through a grinder with an 
onion, season with salt and pepper, add 
one egg and a tablespoon of flour. Make 
into cakes and fry. 


Coffee Parfait 


“TWO-THIRDS cup sugar, one-half cup 
coffee, one teaspoon vanilla, two whole 
eggs, two cups heavy cream, salt. Make 
coffee in the proportion of two tablespoons 
of coffee to one cup water. Boil one-half 
cup of the coffee with the sugar until it 
spins a thread. Pour this syrup over the 
well-beaten egg yolks, cool, and fold this 
mixture into the well-beaten whites. Add 
vanilla and fold in the whipped cream. 
Pile in tray and freeze for three to four 
hours. Fills one tray.” 


THE GREATEST NEED of America is more 
education of the heart—Hiram Powers. 
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Intemperance; An Offense To God 


The Bible Specifies Intemperance as a Sin Against God and Man 
By D. BURT SMITH 


Genesis 13: 13, 19-25; Deuteronomy 32: 31-33; Proverbs 23: 29-32. 
The Sunday School Lesson for April 18 


THE MATTER of intemperance is ever be- 
fore us. It is a perennial evil; it started 
long ago, is violently plotting inroads on 
humanity today, acknowledges no law, and 
has never been known to blush for shame. 
Its one worry is how to keep going un- 
hindered and not be checked up on its 
lawlessness. It is a timely theme. Repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment has inten- 
sified the strife for the supremacy of tem- 
perance. Liquor interests want intem- 
perance held within bounds so as to pre- 
sent some semblance of living up to their 
promises as to the better conditions that 
would follow repeal. They are worried lest 
unprincipled dealers go too far and bring 
the business into general ill repute. They 
are ardent advocates of temperance in 
using alcoholic beverages. They want 
everybody to be cultured and refined in 
their drinking. They assume that every- 
body who is anybody drinks more or less. 
They pretend that there can be no pleas- 
ure, or social enjoyment, without flowing 
cups. They repudiate any accusation of 
responsibility for what happens to the per- 
son who drinks too much. 


Intemperance Is Sin 


The Bible does not limit intemperance 
to over-indulgence in alcoholic drinks. It 
condemns excesses of any and all kinds. 
But it does have plain denunciation of in- 
temperance in strong drink. Such intem- 
perance is labeled a sin against God. That 
it is a sin against self and others is de- 
clared. It is not going too far to infer that 
a sin of Sodom was intemperance in drink, 
though this sin is not singled out. God’s 
requirement of righteousness obviates any 
tolerance of any kind of intemperance, and 
since intemperance in using intoxicants re- 
sults so disastrously, it could hardly be 
otherwise than a sin against God. Its ef- 
fects are too terrible to escape God’s con- 
demnation. We could not ask God for 
leniency in dealing with intemperance. His 
standard of conduct makes no provision for 
intemperance, and this includes beverage 
alcohol. To make intemperance possible, 
to provide the enticing means for it, to 
pile up millions by promoting it is an in- 
excusable sin against humanity; hence; 
necessarily, it is a sin against God. By no 
means can all the guilt for intemperance 
in drinking be laid on the drinker; the 
major part of the guilt rests on whoever 
provides the drink, even though the pro- 
vider is a state or the nation. 


Intemperance Brings Suffering 

The fate of Sodom and Gomorrah illus- 
trates what surely happens when self-con- 
trol, or intemperance, dominates thought 
and action. Their fate was extreme. It is 
hard to imagine anything worse. Though 
they did not know their obligation to God, 
did not understand that God was concerned 
about their course, did not realize that 
His laws, if broken, would bring suffering 


on them, yet that is how it turned out. 
Whoever breaks the laws of God, suffers 
the consequence, whether he knows God 
or His laws or not. We need no argument 
to prove that intemperance in using alco- 
holic beverages brings bitter suffering. We 
can pile up illustrations, many of them, 
to show that no person is able to over- 
indulge in strong drink and not pay the 
penalty. Individually he will be affected 
physically, socially, morally and relig- 
iously; his abilities for business will be 
weakened; his hold on the esteem of men 
will grow less. Besides, a man’s intemper- 
ance brings suffering on others. His own 
family suffers. His misdeeds, when under 
alcoholic influence, often cause suffering 
for the innocent. 


Intemperance Can Be Avoided 


The writer of Proverbs knew what hap- 
pens to the man who tarries long at the 
wine, who goes to seek mixed wine. Vividly 
he described the disgusting result of in- 
temperance with strong drink. The sad 
thing is that all he wrote is as true today 
as when he wrote it. The picture he de- 
scribed is being reproduced in almost 
countless quantities. A community dotted 
with such pictures is in a bad way. Some- 
thing should be done about it to stop the 
production of such"pictures. But as long 
as persons yield to the temptation to be 
intemperate in using liquor there will be 
a continuous presentation of the sight de- 
scribed in Proverbs. But a way out is sug- 
gested in Proverbs. It is a rule worth con- 
sidering. It presents an absolute means of 
escape. It prescribes nothing too hard for 
persons to fulfill. At least, before they 


THINK OF THESE 


WE wou p tolerate fewer evils in our life 
if we realized that each yielding to evil is 
a sin against God. 


Men break a disapproved law without a 
prick of conscience; to break a law of God 
shows disapproval of His law, and of Him. 


Temperance education must continue, 
unless it is proved that intemperance is a 
prudent, profitable course. 


The victims of intemperance are the in- 
nocent as well as the guilty; this makes 
intemperance all the more dreadful. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


April 12 to 18 
Intemperance in the Community. Genesis 
$135 19323225; 
Peete ete in the Nation. Deuteronomy 


Physical, Effects of Intemperance. Proverbs 


. Wine and Wickedness. Hosea 4: 6-10. 
The Drunkard’s Doom. Deut. 29: 19-24. 

. The Great Destroyer. Isaiah 5: 11-14. 
Victory Through Christ. Ephesians 5: 14-21. 
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are totally enslaved victims of the in- 
sidious poison, they retain enough life to 
stand up and refuse to drink. The rule is 
plain: Do not even look at the wine. This 
means keeping at a distance from it, re- 
fusing to touch, taste, or handle. If his 
desire to be free from it is sincere, he can 
be sure of God’s help to keep him free. 
God does not want anyone to sin against 
Him, and offers to help anyone keep away 
from sin, 


SOME STATEMENTS 


THE FOLLOWING authoritative statements 
about alcohol, resulting from the most 
careful scientific research and experimen- 
tation, deserve consideration: 

“As alcohol has no food value to repair 
tissues or build the body during growth, 
and has no advantage as fuel over any or- 
dinary food substance like sugar from the 
point of view of its food value alone, the 
food uses of alcohol can be almost wholly 
disregarded and are rarely considered by 
man in deciding whether or not he will in- 
clude alcohol in his diet. 

“Under conditions which stimulate the 
emotions; that is usually found in social 
and so-called recreational drinking, aleohol 
certainly diminishes the control of the in- 
tellect and of the will over emotions. 

“Alcohol not only causes no improve- 
ment in the strength, speed, accuracy, or 
endurance of muscular action, but always 
causes a deterioration of the quality or 
quantity of muscular work even when it is 
used in amounts too small to be recognized 
by persons accustomed to it. The greater 
the precision or delicacy of the muscular 
act of eye, hand, or body as a whole, the 
greater is-the depreciating effect of even 
mild doses of alcohol. 

“The use of alcohol as a stimulant in 
the care of the sick is not now taught in 
the leading medical schools here or abroad. 
Its use in the best hospitals in all countries 
for medical purposes internally has de- 
clined steadily and to a great extent over 
a period of the past thirty years.” 


SECRET OF TEMPERANCE 


No; 17 1s not law, or force applied from 
the outside. Drawn swords or leveled guns 
or threat of imprisonment do not make 
men temperate. The fear of illness does 
not keep us from eating too much pie, or 
the threat of loss does not curb the gam- 
bling spirit. The sober man knows the dis- 
gusting results of too much alcohol, but 
that does not keep his hand from lifting 
the cup to his lips. It is what happens in- 
side the man that gives him the strength 
and courage to laugh at Satan’s wily, 
stealthy offers. Man is not afraid of the 
devil when he wants what the devil is 
about to give him. He is a pitiable victim 
of his desires, unless he has learned self- 
control. 

This is the secret of temperance, of every 
kind of temperance. The temperate man 
deserves credit for whatever abstemious 
attitude he exercises toward any kind of 
over-indulgence. He has learned the fine 
art of self-control. He has let love get on 
the throne and rule his life, so that he 
cares and is careful. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRAvER, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT 
GOD 


From Christian Experience? His 
Care and Grace 
Lesson: Romans 8: 23-28 


“AMONG SO MANY can He care? 

Can special love be everywhere? 

I asked—My soul bethought itself of this, 

In just that very place of His, 

Where He hath put and keepeth you, 

God hath no other thing to do, 

But care for you!” 

Paul said it in this way—“And we know 

that to them that love God all things work 
together for good.” Do we believe this? 


All Things? 


Paul had about all the things happen to 
him that could happen to one person. “Five 
times received I forty stripes save one. 
Thrice I was beaten with rods, once I was 
stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night 
and a day have I been in the deep; in jour- 
neyings often, in perils of rivers, in perils 
of robbers, in perils of the city, in perils 
in the wilderness, in perils of the sea, in 
perils among false brethren, in labor and 
travail, in watchings often, in hunger and 
thirst, in fastings often, in cold and naked- 
ness. And, in addition to all these things, 
daily anxiety over all the churches.” 

We might conclude the story of Paul 
with the cruel death he was to die. Rome 
had no gentle ways of ending the lives of 
her prisoners. Paul lived intensely. He 
was a bundle of human energies. Like the 
boy who dashes this way and that and 
never walks, when bumps come, they 
come hard! Life bumped Paul as hard as 
it ever bumps anyone. But Paul never 
admitted defeat. “More than conqueror” 
was his claim. “All things work together 
for good” was Paul’s secret for a victorious 
life. 

There was a reason for this conquest of 
difficulties of which Paul could boast. It 
was a religious reason. It had to do with 
the inner life. Things happened to Paul 
according to a pattern, and the events of 
every single day fitted perfectly into this 
pattern. And patterns presuppose a pat- 
tern-maker. 


God-lovers 


“To those that love God” is the one lim- 
itation Paul makes on the Providence of 
God. This is not an arbitrary meting out 
of good and bad by a conscienceless God. 
The truth is that the very same things 
could happen to two different lives, good 
resulting in one and bad in the other. It 
is what we are within that makes the dif- 
ference. All those unmerited disasters that 
happened to Paul, catalogued above, could 
have made Paul bitter. He might have re- 
acted to them like a whipped slave. He 
might have questioned the goodness of a 
God Who would let these things happen 
to one who gave up much to preach Christ. 

A newspaper artist committed suicide a 


few years ago and the editor of the New 
York Herald-Tribune wrote thus about 
him: “He was a successful artist, with 
editors eager to snatch the paper from be- 
neath his pencil, but he found life emptier 
than do the hungry men on our bread 
lines.” The love of God was not in his 
heart to make him equal to the stress and 
strain of life. He was like the wood in an 
old house, brash, brittle, lifeless, offering 
no adequate resistance to the knocks of 
life. 

God-lovers “can take it!” They do not 
expect to find life ready-made for them. 
They try with God’s help to make the most 
of what they have. They recognize that 
their God has never promised them free- 
dom from hardships. They do remember 
that He has promised that “His grace is 
sufficient.” This is a very, very important 
distinction to make, but so many Christians 
never are clear about it! This is the reason 
they lose their faith so easily when things 
seem to go wrong. They have misunder- 
stood God’s promises. 

Here is a bridge on an important traffic 
artery. Inspectors examine it and find it 
too weak for the load it is expected to 
carry. There are two things that could be 
done. Heavy traffic could be kept off the 
bridge. Or the bridge could be strength- 
ened to carry the traffic. This is God’s 
normal way with us. Sometimes He may 
lighten the loads, but more often the loads 
must be carried. We are too weak to carry 
them by ourselves. So God gives to those 
who love and trust Him the grace to make 
them strong enough for their loads. 


Good Out of Bad 


Early in his career Beethoven faced 
deafness. At first he was in despair. He 
wrote: “As it is I must draw back from 
everything, and the most beautiful years 
of my life will take wings without accom- 
plishing all the promise of my talent and 
my powers.” But Beethoven would not be 
downed by affliction. After his first despair, 
sanity returned and the consciousness of 
a divine destiny gave him courage. Then 
he wrote: “I will seize fate by the throat; 
most assuredly it will not get me wholly 
down. O, it is so beautiful to live life a 
thousand fold.” Now listen to a musical 
critic, “We are eternal debtors to his deaf- 
ness. It is doubtful if such lofty music 
could have been created except as self- 
compensation for some such affliction, and 
in the utter isolation which that affliction 
brought about.” So those things that in 
many a life would have worked out to- 
gether for the destruction of genius and 
faith, in Beethoven “worked together for 
good.” 

In a novel, popular some years ago, 
called “One Increasing Purpose” by Hutch- 
inson, the hero, Sim, came out of the 
Great War with a sense of some great pur- 
pose in his life that his former interests 
would not satisfy. He discovered God as 
the “Something behind it all!” through 
friendship with a simple-hearted old 
couple. The man, Yeoman, was blind. The 


simple faith of the wife is shown in the 
following conversation with Sim. 

“‘Miy Yeoman is blind,’ she said softly. 
‘That is sad, replied Sim. ‘And has been 
twenty year daily ever since this lightness 
came over him.’” Sim smiled at her use 
of the word “lightness” instead of “dark- 
ness.” To quote again, “She smiled, ‘Tis 
his custom of saying it. Affliction he will 
not have it called, no darkness neither, my 
Yeoman. His eyes were opened when his 
eyes were closed, he says.’ She touched 
the Braille gospel: ‘Meaning of that, of God, 
sir, she said.” And Yeoman spent much of 
his time making benches to place on the 
hillsides above the little factory village so 
the weary workmen might rest upon them. 
He received no pay for them. He said he 
made them “on account of God.” 

Yeoman had found the “One Increasing 
Purpose” in life. He had found vital con- 
tact with his God. Because of this faith 
“all things worked together for good.” 
Even darkness became lightness and blind- 
ness a blessing. Countless are the num- 
bers of Christian people who have become 
masters over “things” that would inevit- 
ably crush the spirit of those who love not 
God. God’s care is proved daily in their 
lives, not so much by the loads lifted as 
by the grace to carry them. 


The Resource of Love 


The love of God and its fruit, the love 
of one’s neighbor, are the unfailing sources 
of courage. If we love we can endure joy- 
fully. Love takes us out of ourselves and 
centers our lives on someone else. The 
love of God centers our lives on Him. This 
love constantly assures us that He cares. 
It gives unity to life and makes certain 
that there is a great purpose back of every 
life. If circumstances seem to conspire to 
defeat that purpose and to crush us down 
into useless, unsatisfying lives, the love of 
God calls on us to resist discouragement 
and despair and to fight the good fight of 
faith. Love can take the very forces that 
most bitterly antagonize us and make them 
the instruments in our hands for good. 
“Love never faileth.” 

“To follow Time’s dying melodies through, 

And ever to solve the discords true, 

Love alone can do. 

And ever Love hears poor folks crying, 

And ever Love hears the women’s sighing; 

And yet shall Love himself be heard, 

Though long deferred, though long de- 
ferred.” 

—Quoted by William Pierson Merrill 
in The Christian Century Pulpit, Oc- 
tober, 1934. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, April 18. This 
topic closes the series on “What We Know 
About God? It has been our purpose to 
point out that God’s care is shown by the 
help He gives us in meeting the circum- 
stances of life. Many instances can be used 
to show this. For instance—Helen Keller, 
Alice Jackson (story in “Servants of the 
King” by Speer) and many others. Next 
topic, missionary—A Day in Tai Tung Chen. 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


The Small Church 


How to Build and Furnish It. By F. R. 
Webber. J. H. Jansen, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Price, $3.50. 


In the Preface the author clearly sets 
forth his purpose in writing this eminently 
practical and illuminating treatise on the 
small church. He starts out with the em- 
phatic declaration: “Were it our intention 
to write a book, laying down principles by 
which a clergyman or a building commit- 
tee might design their own church, then 
the result could be nothing other than 
calamitous.” In the next paragraph his 
purpose is clearly set forth in the follow- 
ing words: “What we hope to accomplish 
in writing this volume is to provide a few 
practical principles by which the prospec- 
tive church builder may distinguish good 
work from bad.” 

The author has thoroughly accomplished 
his praiseworthy task. He has illuminated 
every problem associated with the build- 
ing and the furnishing of a small church. 
By his pungent style and his arresting il- 
lustrations, diagrams and dimensions, he 
has presented in an interesting and strik- 
ing manner all the principles involved in 
the small church. One wonders how so 
much interesting information could be 
comprised within less than three hundred 
pages. 

One studying this book, even a tyro on 
the subject of ecclesiastical architecture, 
will be enabled intelligently to distinguish 
between the good and the bad in the build- 
ing and the furnishing of churches. Would 
that all our pastors, members of church 
councils and all our intelligent laity could 
be made acquainted with its contents! The 
distressing era of small churches resem- 
bling exaggerated garages would soon 
come to a welcome end. 

E. F. Krauss. 


Immensity 


By Clarence H. Benson, Director of the 
Religious Education Courses of the Moody 
Bible Institute of Chicago. Introduction 
by Prof. L. Allen Highley, Ph.D., D.Sc. 
The Scripture Press, Chicago. Pages 140. 
Price, $1.50. 


The secondary title, “God’s Greatness 
Seen in Creation,” gives an idea of the 


purpose of the author. The volume pre-_ 


sents accurate astronomical data in lan- 
guage that is non-technical and under- 
standable by any who may not have tech- 
nical scientific training. The chapter heads 
give a hint of the treat which is ahead of 
the reader: Creation—the Majesty and 
Might of God; Immeasurable Distance; In- 
comprehensible Spheres; Incomparable 
Speeds; Inconceivable Power; Incalculable 
Numbers; Inimitable Precision; The 
Creator Greater Than Creation. This last 
chapter is really the climax of the volume, 
but the author has added two chapters 
that are of popular interest: Do the Stars 
Influence Human Lives? and The Star of 
All Stars (the Star of Bethlehem). 

As Dr. Highley observes, “‘The author 
seeks to honor God at every step. He shows 


that immense as is the universe, the God 
Who created it is infinitely greater.” The 
author’s purpose seems to be indicated 
when he says: “A serious and profound 
contemplation of the immensity of creation 
would have a tendency to convince men 
of their ignorance and nothingness, and 
humble them in the presence of the 
Creator.” 

One is impressed by the amount of val- 
uable scientific information packed into so 
small a volume and also with the skill and 
ease with which the author connects Scrip- 
ture with some of these astronomical data. 
Those who are entrusted with teaching 
children and youth will here find plenty of 
help in counteracting some of the so-called 
scientific information which is given to 
some children and youth. The way the 
author translates astronomical immensities 
into everyday figures makes the volume 
readable even by children and youth. The 
reader will be helped to answer the many 
questions of children concerning the most 
common of astronomical phenomena, and 
answer them from a Christian viewpoint 
as well. C. H. B. Lewis. 


The Deeper Life 


By Isaac Reich. Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Pages 111. Price, $1.00. 


Max I. Reich comes to the study of the 
Scriptures richly prepared with a fine 
Jewish background, .a thorough knowledge 
of the original languages, and a deep spir- 
itual insight. While undoubtedly an ultra- 
conservative, and a Dispensationalist, his 
fine grasp of the Scriptures is readily ap- 
parent. Anyone may find in this volume 
so much wholesome and helpful truth that 
he will be amply repaid for its study—and 
this volume must be studied rather than 
read, for it is more a textbook of devotion 
than just another book of devotion. 

The volume contains sixteen devotional 
studies. The outline is clearly marked and 
there are many Scriptural references. In 
treatment of the subject matter, it is not at 
all exhaustive, yet it lays bare many 
wholesome and helpful spiritual truths, 
and points the way to many fine sermons. 
Without a doubt, the most suggestive 
studies are those which call for a deeper 
spiritual life in a day when religion has 
become very shallow and artificial. These 
chapter titles are “Deeper Still,’ “Deeper 
Repentance,” “Deeper Cleansing,” “Deeper 
Life,” “Deeper Fellowship,” “Deeper Teach- 
ing” and “Deeper Peace.” 

Ivan H. Haceporn. 


A Faith for Today 


By Harris Franklin Rall, Garrett Biblical 
Institute. The Abingdon Press, New York. 
Price, $2.00. 


In Doctor Rall we have the interesting 
anomaly of the scholar whose books are 
chiefly for the “common man.” “This 
book,” he says, “is written for men who 
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want a faith by which to live, who wish 
to hold it intelligently, who want to face 
honestly all the facts bearing upon the 
matter, and then with equal honesty ask 
what such a faith means for life.” 

A specialist would call this an elemen- 
tary dogmatics. The layman will find it a 
lucid treatment of the major religious 
realities like the nature of God, prayer, the 
person of Jesus, immortality. 

There are questions to lead on and sug- 


gested books for further study. A discus- ~ 


sion group, as well as individual inquirer, 
would find it useful as a way of clearly 
outlined entrance to the deep things of 
God. Ratpx D. Hem. 


Fellowship with the Father 


By Elisabeth Hamill Davis. Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 1936. Pages 269. Price, $1.50. 


This little volume is everything that the 
title implies. It is a storehouse of prayers in 
poetry and prose by 320 authors, one for 
each day of the leap year. These prayers 
have been most devoutly, prayerfully, and 
thoughtfully selected and arranged; pray- 
ers that have come down from the seventh 
century to the present. They are grouped 
by the months. Every month is introduced 
by an appropriate poem. Every page is 
headed by a preface, either from the Bible 
or some pious person, invoking communion 
with the Father through prayer. 

After an “Introduction” by Charles R. 
Erdman, a “Foreword” by the authoress, 
and the poem, “Our Burden-Bearer,” by 
Phillips Brooks, follows the prayer of all 
prayers—the Lord’s Prayer—giving also 
the Eastern Version of it; a most discreet 
opening. 

The book concludes with the common 
and familiar prayer which many of its 
future users may have learned at their 
mothers’ knees,—“Now I lay me down to 
sleep, I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to keep,” 
etc., followed by the “Prayer for the Build- 
ing of the Washington Cathedral.” 

The book is most beautifully adapted 
for personal and private devotion, and can 
be made very valuable in family worship. 
An index of the author adds to the prac- 
tical use of it. Anson W. LINDENMUTH. 


He Is Able 


By W. E. Sangster Cokesbury Press, 
Nashville, Tenn. Pages 199. Price, $1.50. 


The author of this volume is the pastor 
of Brunswick Methodist Church, Leeds, 
England. The book is a collection of re- 
ligious essays in which the writer shows 
that Christ can and does help us in solving 
the problems of life. The book contains 
seventeen chapters, and such great mat- 
ters as “sickness,” “fears,” “sorrows,” “dif- 
ficulty in prayer,” “hypocrisy,” and 
“bigotry” are taken up. Every subject is 
adequately presented. The author writes 
from a positive Christian point of view and 
with freshness. His thoughts are good and 


well illustrated. There are many books © 


of this type upon the market but in the 
reviewer’s opinion this is one of the best. 
Cartes G. BEck. 
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Germany’s New Religion 


The German Faith Movement. By Wil- 
helm Hauer, Karl Heim, Karl Adam. 
Translated by T. S. K. Scott-Craig, M.A., 
B.D., visiting professor of church history, 
Drew University, and R. E. Davies, M.A., 
B.A. (theol.), Chaplain Kingswood School, 
England. The Abingdon Press, New York. 
Pages 168. Price, $1.50. 


This book, compiled and translated by two 
young scholars of England, both of whom 
have spent some time at German univer- 
sities, gives us, first, their impressions of 
the latest religious happenings in Germany. 
There is raging in Germany a conflict be- 
tween Christianity and the new religion. 
Only cardinal points can be treated. Three 
protagonists present their views: first, 
Hauer, the author and representative of 
the German Faith Movement; then, Heim 
and Adam, representatives, respectively, of 
the Lutheran and the Roman Catholic 
positions. 

At the outset it should be noted that 
the book, especially parts two and three, is 
not easy reading. The reader must have a 
. knowledge of scholastic dogmatism and 
philosophy. In their introduction the 
translators brush away misconceptions and 
misrepresentations by aliens who think 
“that the Germans in the matter of re- 
ligion must always have an exaggerated 
taste for the bizarre, and have relapsed into 
the excess of prehistoric tribal fetichism.” 

Hauer claims that his movement is a 
counter-religion to Christianity—a religion 
that is born of the soil, the blood, and the 
history of the German people. He rejects 
the Bible, especially the Old Testament, 
and also Christ as Saviour and Mediator. 
He rejects Christianity, because it is of 
Semitic origin and has no message for the 
present German generation. On these points 
he wages a relentless war against the rep- 
resentatives of the Biblical faith. “We are 
convinced,” he says, “that only German 
Faith can be the standard, normative re- 
ligious force; for the era is practically over 
when Christianity could claim to be the 
norm of religion. There are millions of 
Germans today in whom this claim has 
ceased to awaken any response.” He de- 
clines to allow Jesus to have any influence 
on the German mind unless He first be 
freed from the throttling grip of Near- 
Eastern and Semitic ideas. 

The second and third parts of the book 
are refutations from the pens of Heim and 
Adam, both of whom are, like Hauer him- 
self, professors at the University of Tueb- 
ingen. Heim, who stands for the Biblical, 
confessional Lutheran conviction, goes 
right to the root of the problem. At the 
very beginning of his lecture he speaks 
of the irreconcilable opposition of the two 
religions, between which the German na- 
tion must choose—the religion of faith in 
the divine element in man’s inner nature 
and the religion of faith in Jesus Christ. 
Space limitations do not permit the re- 
viewer to enter into the details of Heim’s 
arguments. Those who know the Lutheran 
position on the free will of man, on orig- 
inal sin, and on the saving work of Christ, 
will readily understand Heim’s position in 
this controversy. As for Adam, he has the 
reputation of being the most learned the- 
ologian of the Roman Catholic Church. He 
does not enter into the controversy; he 
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simply presents in a very acceptable way 
the picture of Jesus as his church paints it, 
and lets us see what the spirit of the age 
has made of this Christ. 


There is rich material in all three parts 


of the book. It should be stated in conclu- 

sion that the German Faith Movement 

finds its support in National Socialism. 
Puinie J. How. 


Fool’s Gold 


The Truth About Gambling. By Deets 
Pickett. The Abingdon Press, Chicago. 
1936. Pages 62. Price, 25 cents. 


This little book should be mailed to 
every member of every state legislature. 
In Minnesota a committee of the House of 
Representatives recommended for passage 
a bill to legalize slot machines often termed 
“mechanical pickpockets.” The bill would 
also legalize pinball devices. Although the 
bill may not pass, it indicates the loose 
thought with regard to gambling. The 
sponsor of the bill said, “Why not license 
them? They are games of chance, but so 
is everything else. Look at the chances the 
farmer takes when he plants his seed.” 

In the Texas legislature at the present 
time there is a bitter controversy over the 
repeal of the pari-mutuel wagering law. 
Governor James V. Allred told the mem- 
bers of that body that “The law is injurious 
to the best interests of the state. Leading 
citizens claim that wagering has under- 
mined the morals of Texas and was crip- 
pling business in all areas where tracks 
operated. 

Clergy and laymen should be ready to 
give an answer for the church’s stand 
against gambling. To say that it is a viola- 
tion of the seventh commandment will not 
satisfy people outside of the church. 

The author of “Fool’s Gold” gives facts 
and figures to indicate that about six and 
a half billions of dollars were spent in the 
gambling racket in our country last year. 
He advances a sound argument against this 
organized evil, which has it roots in the 
instinct for adventure and in greed. It 
brings out that the racing man was cor- 
rect when he said that the tracks were 
maintained not “to improve the breed of 
horses, but to skin the breed of asses.” Ac- 
cording to the records no state which has 
legalized gambling on the races, reduced 
its taxes on that account. On the other 
hand the records prove that pari-mutuels 
milk dry any ordinary community in which 
they operate for any length of time. 
Gambling impoverishes homes, deteriorates 
character, induces crime, causes industrial 
inefficiency and public disorder. Naturally 
and logically the church is opposed to it. 

The writer closes the book with a chap- 
ter on “The Duty of the Church.” He says, 
“The witness of the church should be 
based upon a clear understanding of the 
problem, a sense of its urgency, and an 
appreciation of the task.” 

Since there is so much gambling, open 
and secret, it would be well to distribute 
this book to all leaders of thought in every 
community. Pastors could use it for a 
series of sermons on this evil. Young peo- 
ple’s societies would find it helpful in the 
creation of a conscientious conviction. 

Cartes L, GRANT. 
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Are you contemplating a 
Memorial in your own church 
or in a church in the 


**Flood District’? 


PRESENTATION BOOK PLATE 


ready to paste in books—Bibles, the 
Altar Service Book or Common Service 
Books—presented as a gift or a me- 
morial to the church. The design is 
very neat, a chancel and churchly altar 
and window. The wording on the labels 
is “Presented to the Church By,” and 
blank space for the donor’s name. 
Price, 50 cents for pad of 50 labels. 


Present a Bible, Altar Service Book, or 
Common Service Books for the pews, 
and use these labels. 


BIBLES 


All prices. Send for catalogue. 


COMMON SERVICE BOOK 


No. 590. Mission Edition. A popular 
binding of the same size and on the 
same plates as the other bindings of the 
“Authorized Music Edition” (one to 
three stanzas printed between the 
staves of the music, size 53g x 8 inches). 
Printed on book paper and bound in 
dark green cloth. Price, $1.25. 

No. 521. Pew Edition. Large word 
edition, size 442 x 634 inches. Bound in 
brown Keratol. Price, $1.35. 

No. 510. Small Word Edition, size 35% 
x 5% inches. Bound in black inter- 
grained Cloth. The Standard Edition. 
Price, $1.00. 


FOR CHURCHES IN CANADA 


No. 551. Same size as No. 521, but 
bound in black Keratol, with speckled 
edges, and for use in Canada. Price, 
$1.50. 

No. 541. Same size as No. 510, but 
bound in black Keratol, with speckled 
ee and for use in Canada. Price, 
1.20. 


COMMON SERVICE BOOK—Altar 
Service Edition. Size, 74% x 10% 
inches. Beveled boards, Keratol lined, 
back title in gold, silk headbands and 
markers. Heavy Book Paper, red 
under gold edges. No. 12—Black 
Leather, $9.00; No. 13—Red Leather, 
$10.00; No. 14—Black Turkey Morocco, 
$16.00; No. 15—Red Turkey Morocco, 
$18.00. 

This SPECIAL EDITION of the 
“Common Service Book” meets the re- 
quirements of altar and chancel use. 

Contents: The Service, Matins, Ves- 
pers; Introits, Collects, Epistles, Gradu- 
als, Gospels; Collects and Prayers; Gen- 
eral Prayers—The Litany. The Suf- 
frages. The Morning Suffrages. The 
Evening Suffrages, The Bidding Prayer; 
The Psalms. 

Printed in large type, with paging 
harmonizing with that of the Word 
Editions. The appearance of its pages 
and character of its binding are in 
keeping with the nature and place of 
its use. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 


PUBLICATION HOUSE 
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©PEN LETTERS 


WAR—RIGHT OR WRONGP 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

I wave BEEN following the recent discus- 
sion in the columns of THe LUTHERAN on 
“Pacifism vs. Militarism.” It is interesting 
reading. First the splendid article by the 
Rev. Howard R. Kunkle, next the learned 
treatment of the subject by Dr. C. R. Tap- 
pert, and then the zephyr from our re- 
spected Lieutenant W. D. Oberholtzer. To 
an onlooker, the whole matter appears in 
the light of a single question, namely, “Is 
war right or is it wrong?” If right, then 
it is the Christian’s duty to fight. If wrong, 
then the Christian may not engage in war 
of any kind or under any conditions. To 
us simple-minded people, the whole mat- 
ter rests on the words and teachings of 
Jesus and His apostles. It is useless to 
drag in the Old Testament, as from it we 
may support anything we wish from the 
liquor traffic through slavery, concubinage 
and polygamy. Commentators usually re- 
fer rather slightingly to the plain man’s ref- 
erence to such passages as the Sermon on 
the Mount. They tell us that these refer 
only to the taking of private revenge; but 
Jesus Himself said, “Ye have heard it said 
an eye for an eye, etc., but I say unto you,” 
and Jesus is greater than Moses, greater 
than the temple. Jesus here countermands 
and forbids all manner of resistance, by 
force to evil. As a student of this subject 
for several years, the present writer has 
sought in vain for the word “private” in 
this connection. No version of the Scrip- 
ture, so far as we have been able to learn, 
has the word “private” in this connection 
or any equivalent to or implication of it. 
Throughout all this study, we have found 
nothing in all the words and teachings of 
Jesus and His apostles that can, by any 
fair law of exegesis, be made to support 
the horrible thing men dignify with the 
name of war. So far from a private mean- 
ing in this connection, we are told, II Peter 
1: 20, “No prophecy of scripture is of any 
private interpretation,” and Rev. 22: 18, “If 
any man shall add to the words of this 
book, God shall add to him the plagues 
that are written in this book.” The Word 
of God as it stands in its plain and mani- 
fest form, gives no encouragement or sup- 
port whatever to war. But this does not 
suit the statement (?) of the autocratic 
type, and so they Hitlerize it to make it 
suit their own demands. We maintain that 


no individual or number of individuals, the’ 


state or the church, even, has any right 
to change or alter the plain spoken Word 
of God as pronounced by Jesus and His 
apostles. If we or the officials of the state 
or church may be allowed to interpolate 
words and passages and eliminate words 
and passages to suit our purpose, what 
sort of hodge-podge will we have of the 
Holy Scriptures in a little while? Accord- 
ing to this age-old practice of cutting out 
what does not suit us and interpolating 
substitutions that do, certain European 
autocrats have ample precedent for their 
recent mutilations of the Bible to suit their 
own ends. Yea, they are in very respect- 
able company. 

I am glad Tue LuTHERAN is opening its 


columns for discussion of both sides of this 
question, the greatest economic and moral 
subject before the world today. 

J. A. Boorp. 


WHY? 
Frederick, Md., 
March 1, 1937. 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

166 available ministers without parishes. 
Why? 

About 1,342,106 persons died in the 
United States last year and more than half 
of them without professed faith in God 
or a saving knowledge of Jesus Christ. The 


harvest indeed is plenteous and the un- . 


gathered harvest is lost, but $800,000,000 
was spent for cigarettes, an average of over 
$6.00 for every man, woman and child in 
the United States. If the 736,029 communing 
members average half that, over $2,000,000 
were wasted and the budget of the United 
Lutheran Church in America is that 
amount, with only half raised as an appor- 
tionment. “If anyone will come after me, 
let him deny himself.” Again the last mes- 
sage was: “Go ye and make disciples and 
the test is: if ye love me keep my com- 
mandments.” 
Too Many Ministers! 

Not if there is joy over one sinner that 
repenteth; and a three-cent postage stamp 
once a week from every member would 
exceed that million we are short on the 
United Lutheran Church in America bud- 
get. Why not try the remedy of the Mas- 
ter? Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the 
Harvest. 

No over-supply, but underconsumption, 
undergiving. Joun G. TRAVER. 


PLACE FOR GRADUATED 
SEMINARIANS 


Cambridge, Mass., 
March 4, 1937. 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

ABOUT THE TIME our class entered college 
a campaign for more Lutheran ministers 
was well under way. The church distri- 
buted pamphlets, its pastors urged young 
men to enter the ministry, and its mem- 
bers prayed that God might rdise up more 
men for its pulpits. Our synods spent 
about $1,500 on each of us to educate us 
for the ministry. But when we finished our 
course and reported for work we were 
either ignored or told that there was no 
work to do. Eight of us were ordained, and 
at the time there was not a vacant pulpit 
in the entire synod. A few of us were for- 
tunate enough to receive calls from other 
synods, a few were called by another de- 
nomination, and the rest either entered 
other professions or temporarily joined the 
ranks of the unemployed. 

During the past few weeks I have 
noticed several articles in Lutheran lit- 
erature suggesting that another drive for 
more pastors be made. And it is quite pos- 
sible that there may be a dearth of Lu- 
theran clergymen a decade from now, but 
what assurance have we that God may not 
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again take our prayers too literally and 
again provide us with an over-abundance 
of ministers? 

It seems to me that steps should be 
taken to insure the synod of the bene- 
ficiary’s service and to guarantee the stu- 
dent in the seminary a position and re- 
sponsibility. If such attention were given 
to the ministry, it would mean better suited 
and more qualified men, and it would lead 
to no scarcity of ministers for several 


years, at least. Both the Episcopal Church . 


and the Roman Catholic Church follow 
some method of selection, and I have as 
yet to hear of an unemployed priest; nor 
have I heard of vacant Catholic churches, 
and certainly of no drives for more clergy 
in the Catholic or Episcopal churches. Each 
diocese accepts and sponsors only as many 
students as it feels certain it can use; and 
if it has no individual parish to give them 
upon ordination, it places them in the 
larger churches as assistants until positions 
of greater responsibilty are available. 
Joun S. RHINE. 


RENEWED “CATHOLIC 
ACTION” 


Accorpine to the Ohio State Journal of 
February 11, 1937, the “oft-repeated at- 
tempt in the Ohio Legislature to provide 
state financial assistance to parochial 
schools” was renewed on February 10 with 
the introduction of a bill to provide 
$3,300,000 a year for that purpose. These 
funds would be paid out by the state, not 
“to parochial and private schools, but to 
the parents of children attending schools 
other than public schools.” 

Representing sixteen Protestant denom- 
inations, the Ohio Pastors’ Convention re- 
cently went on record as being opposed 
to any attempt in the legislature to ap- 
propriate public funds to sectarian schools. 
The Ohio Council of Churches previously 
had taken a similar stand. 

In Maryland, a bill directing the St. 
Mary’s County commissioners to levy 
$10,000 annually for transportation of paro- 
chial school students to and from school 
was sent to the House Education Commit- 
tee of the Maryland Legislature on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1937. This action followed a 
heated debate in which it was charged that 
the measure “would establish a dangerous 
precedent.” One legislator predicted that 
the bill’s passage would result in a deluge 
of similar requests for other communities 
throughout the state. 

It is more than a mere coincidence that 
these particular measures are springing up 
all over the nation. It clearly shows a 
concerted and well-organized action on 
the part of proponents of private and sec- 
tarian schools who would encroach upon 
various state treasuries for the benefit of 
their particular systems of education. 


“Ir yOu HAVE no sense of humor you 
might as well have no sense at all.” 


“THE MEN of faith have always been the 
most practical in the world. The patri- 
archs, the prophets, the apostles, and the 
martyrs were all men of faith, and they 
have been the world’s greatest benefactors.” 
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GROUP MEETINGS FOR PRO- 
MOTION PLANNED 


Executive Secretaries’ Committee Meets to 
Advance Plans 


THE Executive Secretaries’ Committee 
under the leadership of the president of 
the church is making very real progress 
in its plans for promotion. At the meeting 
of March 12, important decisions were 
made which will advance the whole pro- 
gram. 

The first of these will be hailed with ac- 
claim by the church. Unanimously the Ex- 
ecutive Secretaries acted upon the recom- 
mendation of President Knubel to select 
a Promotional Secretary. Mr. Arthur Black, 
the genial and progressive secretary of the 
Laymen’s Movement, was invited to fill 
this position for the year 1937. The Lay- 
men’s Movement is to be asked to permit 
their secretary to give the major portion 
of his time during 1937 to the promotional 
work of the church. With his wide knowl- 
edge of the church, his ability for organ- 
ization and his devotion to the work of the 
whole church, Mr. Black is well equipped 
for this task. He has been a member of 
the Executive Secretaries’ Committee since 
its organization and is familiar with all 
the details of the plans for promotion. It 
is hoped that the Laymen’s Movement will 
heartily consent to the arrangement. 


Group Meetings Over the Church 


Mr. Black will have charge of the plans 
for the group meetings which are projected 
for the fall of 1937 throughout the United 
Lutheran Church. The Executive Secre- 
taries’ Committee has approved the project 
for some two hundred meetings to be held 
from the beginning of September to the 
middle of November. All congregations 
will be reached through their authorized 
representatives. It is suggested that a time 
sequence for the synod in a given area be 
worked out so that teams of speakers may 
be utilized effectively and economically. 


A Statement of Purpose 


After careful consideration the purpose 
of these group meetings was stated as fol- 
lows: To give the congregations of the 
United Lutheran Church a program to be 
used to develop fully the work of the 
whole church. 

The programs of these group meetings 
will be based upon this statement of pur- 
pose, and literature for distribution will be 
built upon it. It is heartening to know the 
whole project is meeting with enthusiastic 
response. Practically all of the presidents 
of the thirty-four synods are co-operating 
with the committee. It begins to look as if 
we can make this plan for promotion work 
to almost 100 per cent efficiency. 

Days and weeks of hard work are ahead 
to perfect the organization of the meetings. 
The co-operation of all concerned is neces- 
sary for accomplishment. There are still 
a good many knotty problems to be solved. 


“The Church at Work” 


The Executive Secretaries’ Committee 
adopted a recommendation of the Sub- 
Committee on Literature which promises 
to be of great value to every pastor. A 
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plan book for the handy use of pastors to 
be titled, “My Church at Work,” is to be 
issued in the fall of 1937 if at all possible. 
This book will be in the nature of a work 
book with ample space for insertions of 
individual parish activities. The main fea- 
ture of the book will be a calendar and 
chart of activities and suggestions, listing 
under each date the special days and sea- 
sons of the church and allowing additional 
space for special synodical and congrega- 
tional activities, valuable post-office ad- 
dresses, and a schedule for sermon plan- 
ning. Promotional materials available and 
literature and visual aids to be published 
will also be listed. Other features which 
will make the booklet of additional value 
to the pastor are yet to be determined. 

The Sub-Committee on Literature was 
also instructed by the Executive Secre- 
taries’ Committee to work in conjunction 
with the Committee on Group Meetings to 
prepare literature for distribution at these 
meetings. 

Additional items of the business of the 
meeting included the appointment of a 
Committee on Finances, consisting of Mr. 
Harry Hodges and Dr. Z. M. Corbe. 

The committee is meeting monthly and 
is attacking its work with zeal and enthu- 
siasm. We report real progress to the 
church. C. E. Krumsuozz, Sec. 


LUTHERANS AND ECUMEN- 
ICAL MOVEMENTS 


(Continued from page 11) 


antees that such testimony will re- 
ceive courteous and respectful hear- 
ing. 

(b) The co-operative movement or gen- 
eral organization specifically 1eclares 
that the participating churches are 
not bound by the actions of the en- 
tire group nor responsible for the 
opinions of the entire group, but only 
such actions and opinions as the in- 
dividual church bodies themselves 
may enact or adopt. 

(c) The co-operative movement or gen- 
eral organization in all of its as- 
semblies, conferences, and parts, is 
constituted of official representatives 
of church bodies. 

(d) The co-operative movement or gen- 
eral organization cherishes only such 
purposes as lie within the proper 
sphere of church activity. It recog- 
nizes that the proper functions of the 
church are the preaching of the 
Word, the administration of the Sac- 
raments, and the performance of the 
works of Christian love. The true 
function of the church does not in- 
clude the use of the church organiza- 
tion as an agency for securing the 
enactment or enforcement of law 
nor the application of other methods 
of external force. 

(e) The co-operative movement or gen- 
eral organization recognizes the fol- 
lowing doctrines and principles, de- 
rived from the Holy Scripture, to 
be fundamental to the Christian 
message: 

(1) The Fatherhood of God, revealed 
in His Son Jesus Christ, and the 
sonship bestowed by God, 
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through Christ, upon all who 
believe in Him, 

(2) The true Godhead of Jesus 
Christ, and His redemption of 
the world by His life and death 
and resurrection; and His living 
presence in His Church. 

(3) The continued activity of God 
the Holy Spirit among men, call- 
ing them into the fellowship of 
Jesus Christ, and enlightening 
and sanctifying them through the 
gifts of His grace. 

(4) The supreme importance of the 
Word of God and the Sacraments 
of Baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per, as the means through which 
the Holy Spirit testifies of Christ 
and thus creates and strengthens 
faith. (In common with the 
whole Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, we confess the mystery 
of the Real Presence in the Sac- 
rament of the Lord’s Supper, and 
we invite all Christians to a re- 
newed study of the teachings of 
the Holy Scriptures concerning 
this Sacrament, and the Sacra- 
ment of Holy Baptism.) 

(5) The authority of the prophetic 
and apostolic Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments, as the 
only rule and standard by which 
all doctrines and teachers are to. 
be judged. 

(6) The reality and universality of 
sin, and the inability of men, be- 
cause of sin, to attain righteous- 
ness or earn salvation through 
their own character or works. 

(7) The love, and the righteousness, 
of God, Who for Christ’s sake 
bestows forgiveness and right- 
eousness upon all who believe in 
Christ. 

(8) The present existence upon earth 
of the Kingdom of God, founded 
by His Son Jesus Christ, not as 
an external organization, but as 
a spiritual reality and an object 
of faith. 

(9) The hope of Christ’s second com- 
ing, to be the Judge of the living 
and the dead, and to complete 
the Kingdom of God. 


4. That the Lutheran World Convention 
urge the Lutheran churches of the world 
to maintain a united front in combatting 
militant ecclesiasticism wherever it seeks 
to invade evangelical ranks or with politico- 
ecclesastical measures to oppress evan- 
gelical minorities, and that the Lutheran 
World Convention authorize and imple- 
ment a special agency to have charge of 
this matter. 


[News Bulletin, National Lutheran Council 
News Bureau, March 12, 1937.] 


“TuerRE are three things for which no 
substitute can be found: love, work and 
character.” 


“His HEAD is seldom far wrong whose 
heart is always right. We bow down to 
mental greatness, intellectual strength, and 
they are divine gifts; but moral rectitude 
is stronger than they. It is irresistible,— 
always in the end triumphant.” 
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NEW YORK LETTER 
By the Rey. Carl E. Poensgen 


At tHE March meeting of the Concordia 
Lutheran Ministers’ Association, held at 
St. John’s Church in Christopher Street, 
the addresses and discussions revolved 
around subjects pertaining to synods and 
to zeal in evangelism. The Rev. Frederick 
Noeldeke, pastor of Zion Church, Carteret, 
N. J., and German secretary of the United 
Lutheran Synod of New York, read a 
paper on “Advantages and Disadvantages 
of Large Synods.” Amongst the former 
the speaker enumerated: better support 
of home mission work, as well as of edu- 
cational institutions; greater harmony 
among the congregations; elimination of 
the language question; and greater ef- 
ficiency in promoting Christ’s Kingdom. 
On the other hand, the increased difficulty 
of enforcing the rules of synod, the many 
worldly means in raising money, the dan- 
ger of too much machinery (too little spir- 
ituality), and inadequate acquaintance 
with the members of a large synod were 
cited by the speaker as its disadvantages. 
There is a great field for evangelistic ef- 
fort in reducing the difference between 
confirmed and communing members in all 
the synods, both large and small, said the 
speaker, to whom the advantages seemed 
greater than the disadvantages. The latter, 
he maintained, can be easily overcome, if 
all the members would act in accordance 
with the biblical maxim: “One is your 
Master, even Christ; and all ye are 
brethren.” 


The Moody Centennial 


The second speaker was Mr. Arthur 
Percy Fitt of the Biblical Seminary in 
New York, personal secretary to Dwight 
L. Moody and author of “Moody Still 
Lives.” In discoursing on the subject, 
“Secrets of the Power and Influence of 
Moody,” he emphasized the factor of per- 
sonality in the life and labors of the noted 
revivalist preacher. He said, in part: 


“Centennial observances are rare among 
Protestants, but since the beginning of the 
year we have seen large-scale celebrations 
of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Dwight L. Moody which fell on 
February 5 last. Meetings have been held 
in many cities and towns in this country 
and Canada and the British Isles. Editorials 
and other articles have appeared in nu- 
merous magazines and newspapers. Over 
2,000 churches in twenty-seven lands are 
known to have observed ‘Moody Sunday’ 


on January 31 or February 7, singing the- 


old Moody and Sankey campaign songs 
and solos, sometimes reading a sermon of 
his, and having reminiscent addresses. On 
the one hand, there has been no criticism 
or ridicule; on the other hand, no mere 
eulogy, no excessive adulation, no hero- 
worship. The prevailing tone was neatly 
expressed by a speaker in the Royal Albert 
Hall meeting in London, ‘We are not as- 
sembled to whitewash the tomb of a 
prophet, but to thank God for the gift of 
Mr. Moody.’ His life has stood the acid 
test for thirty-seven years since he died 
on December 22, 1899, and he is better 
known throughout the world today, more 
highly respected, and more influential than 
he was in the days of his flesh. 
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The Secret of Moody’s Power 


“The secret of his power and success is 
in one word—GOD; God the Father, God 
the Son, God the Holy Spirit. The God of 
the Bible. On the human side the secret 
is in one word—CONSECRATION;; full and 
utter consecration to God of all he was 
and all he did. Of course a hundred fac- 
tors entered into that consecration. His 
life story is widely known from his biog- 
raphies, but his personality is not so well 
known. 


The Spirit of His Personality 


“He had a masterful personality, dynamic, 
electric. When he stepped up to the ros- 
trum you knew who was master of the sit- 
uation. ‘Like Luther,’ said George Adam 
Smith, ‘he had a large nature, growing 
larger all the time.’ His great natural gifts 
were transfigured and ennobled and mag- 
nified by God the Holy Spirit. He was a 
born leader and organizer, who could get 
others to work with him and for him, even 
those who differed from him in details. 
Among his qualities were practical wis- 
dom and common sense, moral energy and 
infectious enthusiasm, ability to infuse peo- 
ple with his own simple, straightforward 
faith and convictions. Withal he had an 
unfailing sense of gentle humor, he found 
stories afforded him recreation, he loved 
to give and take in practical jokes. He 
had a joyous, lovable disposition: to know 
him was to love him. He was not too holy 
to be happy and to make others ‘happy, but 
was thoroughly human in his relations 
with family and friends. He had a massive 
physical frame, broad shoulders, well- 
poised head. People often spoke of his il- 
lumined face when he preached. He was 
active and alert in ‘mind and movement; 
a tireless worker and student of the Bible. 
The speaker was forgotten under the in- 
spiration of his burning words. 


Moody Lived His Bible 


“He was large-minded and open-minded, 
with good and unerring judgment. Re- 
sourcefulness made up for his early lack 
of formal education. He had a well-stored 
mind and knew his Bible thoroughly, ex- 
perimentally as well as intellectually. He 
was a willing learner to the end of his 
days. His Christlike character was evi- 
dent in his utter integrity, his singleness 
of heart and mind, his tolerance and hu- 
mility, his courage and sacrificial spirit, 
his entire freedom from personal vanity 
and self-seeking. Also, he was money- 
clean. ‘His attitude to money was that of 
a prince, said Sir J. Kynaston Studd of 
London, who knew him well. His filling 
with God the Holy Spirit put the seal of 
blessing and success upon his personal life 
and labors. He received an accession of 
power and an elevation of character that 
were maintained by constant refilling up 
to the end of his life. Sir Wilfred Grenfell 
recently wrote that Mr. Moody’s spirit is 
burning more brightly than ever. Thank 
God,” said Mr. Fitt in closing, “that such 
a man ever lived and labored; and remem- 
ber that God did not exhaust himself in 
D. L. Moody.” 

The presentation of the two subjects 
evoked searching questions and lively dis- 
cussions on the part of the thirty-six mem- 
bers and guests of Concordia. 
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MINNESOTA LETTER 
By John Sander, L.H.D. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


ONE HUNDRED years ago the buffalo was 
still browsing and the Indian hunting in 
the regions where this letter is written. 
Andrew Jackson, “The Fierce,” was ending 
his second term of office. The South had 
concluded not to secede and the Negro 
Insurrection had been squelched. Those — 
were the days of John C. Calhoun, Daniel 
Webster and Henry Clay. The “Big Fel- 
lows” of Europe began to realize that the 
American Colonies were no longer a foot- 
ball to be played with, France decided it 
was advisable to pay the claims against 
her, and other nations followed her ex- 
ample. 

A hundred years ago Theodore Fliedner 
began his Protestant Deaconess work in 
Kaiserswerth, along the German Rhine. 
Our young nation has developed until to- 
day it is one of the leading nations of the 
earth. The Lutheran Deaconess work has 
also developed most wonderfully. From 
the single, solitary Gertrude Reichardt in 
October, 1836, to the present there have 
now developed 1,900 sisters in Kaisers- 
werth alone and an army of 34,901 sisters 
serving in 11,565 Lutheran fields of labor, 
scattered over the earth. From the one 
small, dingy Motherhouse there have 
arisen 108 Motherhouses, mostly elegant, 
and supplied with the most modern equip- 
ment. Besides this there has developed out 
of the Theodore Fliedner work 10,000 dea- 
conesses in other Protestant churches. Be- 
hold, what God hath wrought by the feeble 
hand of man. How much pain and suffer- 
ing has been eased by the gentle hands of 
the sister nurse, how many should have 
been comforted in Christ and His redeem- 
ing love! This is known only to the All- 
knowing One. 

During the last month we read the mod- 
est little book, “Fliedner the Faithful,” and 
found it exceedingly interesting, instruc- 
tive and inspiring. Dr. Wentz’ versatile 
pen has again shown that it was in the 
hands of a “ready writer.” We hope our 
theological students will read this book. 
Nor will it hurt the older pastors and the 
laity. It should. be scattered by thousands. 


Another Hymn 


“Jesus, Keep Me Near the Cross,” found 
its way into the Parish School Hymnal, 
but is not in the Common Service Book, 
nor in the old General Council Sunday 
School Book and Church Book. The Par- 
ish School Hymnal ascribes its authorship 
to Fanny Crosby. / 

“One night in an old-fashioned Metho- 
dist evangelical meeting, the worshipers 
were singing Isaac Watts’ revival hymn, 
‘At the Cross.’ When the singers reached 
the final verse and the phrase, ‘Here, Lord, 
I give myself away,’ a blind girl acting on 
the words she sang, offered herself to 
Christ.” This is the story of Fanny 
Crosby’s conversion at the age of thirty- 
one years. 

Ten years later she began to write re- 
ligious verses and became sufficiently fa- 
mous to be recognized across the sea by 
Miss Frances Ridley Havergal of England, 
a contemporary. The English woman even 
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wrote a sympathetic poem to the American 

blind woman given below. 
“Jesus, Keep Me Near the Cross” seems 
to be the only hymn to become rather 
popular among the Reformed churches and 
has found its way into many of their 
hymnals. W. H. Doane’s tune has a swing 
which very likely helped to make it pop- 
ular in many circles. : 
Here is the English woman’s sympa- 
thetic acknowledgment of the American 
woman . 
“Sweet blind singer over the sea, 
Tuneful and jubilant, how can it be 
That the songs of gladness which float 
so far, 

As if they fell from an evening star, 

Are the notes of one who may never see 

‘Visible music’ of flower and tree? 

How can she sing in the dark like this? 

What is her fountain of light and bliss? 

Her heart can see! Her heart can see! 

Well may she sing so joyously! 

For the King Himself, in His tender grace, 

Hath shown her the brightness of His 
face. 

Dear blind sister over the sea! 

An English heart goes out to thee, 

We are linked by a cable of faith and 
song, 

Flashing bright sympathy swift along, 

One in the East and one in the West, 

Singing for Him Whom our souls. love 
best! 

Sister, what will our meeting be 

When our hearts shall sing, and our eyes 
shall see?” 


MAPLE LEAVES AND 
BEAVERS 


By N. Willison, Litt.D. 


SpriInG sEEMS to have come to Saskatoon. 
The days are calm, filled with sunshine and 
warm enough to melt the snow. It is a de- 
lightful change from the “coldest January 
in thirty years” and a February 5.5 de- 
grees colder than normal. It has been the 
coldest winter of our experience, but we 
have survived and have enjoyed better 
health than usual. We have had to dress 
more warmly, and guard more carefully 
against the sort of frost-bite that comes 
without warning, but we have had fewer 
“cold shivers” than during any winter 
within easy recall. In fact, we found the 
time passing quickly and pleasantly. What 
I — least about it all was the big fuel 
bill. 


In Saskatoon 


The seminary has had a good winter 
and I have enjoyed my part of the work 
more than I had anticipated. The city of 
Saskatoon has shown us characteristic 
western hospitality. At this writing I have 
just returned from a meeting of the Cana- 
dian Club at which we had an address by 
Prof. Herbert Heaton of the University of 
Minnesota on “The Recovery Programme 
of the United States.” A week ago we 
listened to Dr. David Lang of Pittsburgh. 
We are by no means beyond the reach 
of the rest of the world or out of touch 
with it. As the weeks pass seasonal op- 
timism rises and prospects brighten. The 
times in Canada are much better than a 
year ago. Our export trade during the 
past eleven months was more than two 
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hundred million dollars better than for 
the preceding similar period. Premier 
Hepburn of the Province of Ontario was 
able to announce a surplus for the pres- 
ent fiscal year of over seven million dol- 
lars, or twelve times as much as he es- 
timated a year ago. Nova Scotia has a 
surplus of over one hundred fifty thousand. 
British Columbia is expecting a surplus 
of two millions. Not so the prairie prov- 
inces, however; and some joy-killers have 
been telling us grasshoppers are in the 
offing for the summer. A number of our 
people have been cheered by the supplies 
of used clothing that have come from the 
eastern United States and Canada, and 
some of the pastors are happy because of 
other gifts that they have received. 

Our institution here has not been forgot- 
ten. During the winter we have received 
several shipments of books for the library 
and more are coming. Perhaps some of 
these days we will be offered other equip- 
ment. We would be delighted to receive 
donations of endowments and scholarships 
and “student aid” and equipment that we 
shall be only too glad to mention to per- 
sons who are interested. The prospects for 
Saskatoon are unique in many respects. 
There is a quality of romance and adven- 
ture associated with them that must make 
a powerful appeal to men and women of 
imaginative mind and generously heroic 
spirit. The Lord is building His Kingdom 
out here and He has placed us on the 
ground floor. Would you not like to be 
with us? 

“The Jasper Tour” 

The coming summer should be one of 
special interest to the Lutheran Church 
in Canada and to the United Lutheran 
Church as a whole because of what is hap- 
pening in Canada. President Hartig of the 
Manitoba Synod was here the other day 
and told us all about his big hopes. And 
his hopes are usually realized. He is plan- 
ning to take a special train of eastern Lu- 
therans through the West for the most en- 
joyable tour they have ever had. He is 
calling it “The Jasper Tour,’ which means 
that the remotest western objective will be 
“Jasper Park,” at the foot of the mar- 
velous Rockies. The Tour Special will 
leave Toronto July 27 and return to that 
city on August 11. Stops will be made at 
Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Barrhead, Edmon- 
ton, Jasper Park, Calgary and Edenwald. 

The General German Lutheran Confer- 
ence will hold its convention in Edmonton 
on August 3; at Barrhead the visitors will 
be taken on tours of inspection of typical 
western Canada mission fields; at Eden- 
wald the establishment of the first mission 
in Saskatchewan by Pastor H. C. Schmieder 
will be fittingly commemorated; and at 
Saskatoon the seminary may be visited. 
The train, accommodating two hundred 
fifty passengers, will be entirely at the 
disposal of the party so that other stops 
can be made if desirable. The tour is en- 
dorsed by the officers of the United Lu- 
theran Church and will be directed by 
President Hartig. Dr. Reble of Hamilton 
will be the Eastern Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Arrangements. Other members 
of the committee are Dr. C. R. Tappert of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. E. C. J. Kraeling of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; and the Rev. Robert 
Ischinger of Reading, Pa. Exceptionally 
low railroad rates are being secured so that 
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the trans-continental trip will be generally 
available. Those interested are advised to 
secure their reservations at as early a date 
as possible. It is an opportunity of a life- 
time. 

Sunday School by Mail 


An interesting feature associated with 
Saskatoon Seminary is the Sunday School 
by Mail conducted by Professor Magnus. 
A large number of children correspond 
regularly and are also leading their parents 
to more systematic Bible study. The re- 
turns must be rich in spiritual blessings to 
the homes and indirectly in benefits to 
our seminary. Some of the children are 
raising “seminary calves” and “seminary 
pigs.” This morning our office received 
a money order for a “seminary calf” that 
had been sold by one of the children. How 
grateful we are to this little friend! There 
are surely many ways in which means for 
doing the work of the Lord can be found. 
If every farm home made one or more con- 
tributions like that annually, how much 
could be done and how happy the whole 
church would be! No doubt some of these 
children will be giving themselves for serv- 
ice in the holy ministry or the diaconate 
or in some other department of special 
labor, as the Lord shall be pleased to call 
them. Thank you, children! 


BUCKEYE BULLETINS 
By the Rev. W. Reufus Rings 


Now we know when and where! The 
March issue of The Synod of Ohio an- 
nounces that the seventeenth annual con- 
vention of the synod will be held in St. 
Mark’s Church, Van Wert, E. E. Snyder, 
D.D., pastor, May 17 to 20. The program 
will include several new arrangements, one 
of which is the holding of the Communion 
Service on Wednesday evening in connec- 
tion with the Ordination Service. Uusually 
it is held at the first session with the re- 
sult that the ordination services are poorly 
attended. The convention will officially 
open at 4.30 P. M., May 17, with a sermon 
by President Joseph Sittler, D.D. One of 
the most important items on the program 
is the hearing of the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Revision of the Synodical 
Constitution. The first evening of the con- 
vention has been held open for this pur- 
pose. We anticipate sufficient interesting 
discussion to keep us wide awake. 

A bright spot in the synodical news is 
the report that more than one hundred 
congregations have contributed $3,500 to 
the Inner Mission Committee for Flood 
Relief in the Ohio River Valley. At the 
same time, the treasurer’s report shows a 
gain of $11,502.26 in apportionment re- 
ceipts over that of the previous year. 
Fifty-seven congregations in the synod 
paid their apportionment in full, an in- 
crease of seventeen over the previous 
year. Only six congregations failed to 
make some contribution toward the benev- 
olence program of synod. Our synodical 
treasurer, Mr. Erle C. Greiner, is a very 
busy man, taking time not only to ac- 
knowledge personally all receipts but also 
to attend every possible conference and 
meeting in the synod. He is a stewardship 
publicity man also, for he reports that 
during 1936 he mailed more than 1,500 
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post cards, 2,000 special letters, 4,000 stew- 
ardship inserts, and prepared three quar- 
terly statements which were sent to each 
congregation. The splendid increase in 
apportionment paid is in no small measure 
due to his unceasing efforts to serve the 
church. 


Two deaths have occurred within the 
synod since its last bulletin. Mrs. W. C. 
Spayde, wife of the pastor of Fifth Lu- 
theran Church, Springfield, died suddenly 
January 1, and the Rev. J. W. Bressler, 
pastor of Parma Mission, Cleveland, died 
suddenly February 20. Dr. R. A. Albert, 
pastor of the Ellerton Parish, is con- 
valescing from a serious illness and the 
Rev. R. L. Lubold of Wadsworth is re- 
cuperating from an operation for sinus in- 
fection. Mrs. M. L. Wagner, wife of Dr. 
Wagner of Dayton, has been a patient for 
many weeks in a Dayton hospital. Mrs. 
Richard Albert, wife of Pastor Albert, also 
of Dayton, is recovering from an appen- 
dectomy. 


The synodical president has been busily 
occupied in conducting a number of in- 
stallations since the first of the year: the 
Rev. Ross Highberger was installed pastor 
of the East Canton Parish; the Rev. Fred 
Daubenbis, Zion Church, Wakefield; Dr. 
H. E. Crowell, St. Luke’s, Springfield; Dr. 
J. S. Herold, Holy Trinity, Toledo; the Rev. 
Coy Stager, Ada Parish. The Rev. Loyal 
Lesher is acting as supply pastor of the 
Sharon Center Church and the Rev. R. W. 
Boehringer of Enon has accepted a call to 
Bethel Church near Springfield. The Rev. 
Paul Weihl, formerly of Ohio City, is the 
new pastor in the Osborn Parish. 


Seminary seniors are being wooed, and 
the following have received calls subject 
to recommendation for ordination; F. J. 
Heine to the Tuscarawas Parish and Myron 
Danford to Trinity Church, Bellevue, Ky. 
Mr. Carl Driscoll will be pastor of the 
Lucas Parish and Mr. Carveth Mitchell 
will serve as assistant pastor of First 
Church, Dayton, Ohio. Deaconesses also 
seem to have the moving spirit, for we 
learn that Sister Lucille Lyerly, who has 
served First Church, Miamisburg, for the 
past four years will soon be the new dea- 
coness at First Lutheran Church, Colum- 
bus, L. P. Speaker, D.D., pastor. 


Even the state of Ohio seems to have 
the moving fever, for just recently we 
were thrilled (or was it scared) by two 
earthquakes which occurred exactly a 
week apart. The first happened as we were 
sitting at our desk preparing a sermon. 
The desk fairly bounced from the floor 
and we thought to ourselves that a mighty 
big truck must be passing. At two o’clock 
in the morning a week later, we were 
suddenly awakened by the feeling that 
someone was giving our shoulders a good 
shaking. Then we heard drawer pulls rat- 
tling, doors banging and the walls crack- 
ing. We had a mighty funny feeling 
around our hearts, and some of our friends 
were nauseated by their experiences. The 
shocks lasted for nearly two minutes and 
were pronounced in this locality, since it 
is reported that the center of the quake 
was less than one hundred miles away. 
We are told that more quakes are yet to 
come, but we are quite well satisfied with 
those already delivered. 
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The various churches of our neighbor- 
ing city of Findlay are uniting for Holy 
Week services and the window placards 
tell us that Dr. R. E. Tulloss, president of 
Wittenberg College, will be the guest 
speaker on Thursday. Judging from Sat- 
urday’s church announcements in both the 
Toledo and the Findlay papers, the Palm 
Sunday and Easter accessions are very fine. 
For ourselves, we have the joy of having 
received ten new members in St. Luke’s, 
North Baltimore, four in Grace, Bloomdale, 
and one in Trinity, Arcadia, since the be- 
ginning of the New Year. Our attendances 
at Lenten services have far exceeded our 
expectations, and with other pastors who 
have been in correspondence with us, we 
look forward to a progressive year in the 
Lord’s work. 


ALTOONA NOTES 
By the Rev. Paul Levi Foulk 


NEARLY TWO HUNDRED children were con- 
firmed by Blair County Lutheran churches 
on Palm Sunday. Bethany, the Rev. Harry 
L. Saul pastor, had the largest class with 
31; First Church, the Rev. Luke H. Rhoads 
pastor, had 28; and Trinity, of which the 
writer is pastor, 25. 

The daily average for the noon-day 
Lenten services held in Grace Lutheran 
Church, conducted by the Lutheran Min- 
isterial Association, the Rev. John L. 
Barnes president, has been nearly 100. This 
average is more than twice that of 1936. 


The Young Women’s Missionary Societies 
of the Alleghany Synod will meet in spring 
convention May 8, in Zion Church, Hol- 
lidaysburg, M. Stanley Kemp, D.D., pastor. 


On March 15, Mrs. Mary Elizabeth 
Taylor, widow of Dr. S. J. Taylor, pastor 
of Trinity Church, Juniata (1911 to 1918), 
died. She was a gracious pastor’s wife as 
remembered by Trinity people. Her pas- 
tor, the Rev. Luke H. Rhoads of the First 
Church, conducted private services after 
which interment was made in a local 
cemetery. 


In this same month, Mrs. Alice Anstadt, 
widow of a former pastor of Zion Church, 
Hollidaysburg, died in Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Rev. W. W. Anstadt, son of a pastor 
at Hollidaysburg before 1850, was pastor 
of Zion from 1896 to 1907, retiring on ac- 
count of ill health. Mrs. Anstadt was a 
frequent visitor to Hollidaysburg and had 
many friends in Zion Church. 


Most Lutherans know we have a The- 
ological Seminary in Japan, located on the 
outskirts of Tokyo. Dr. Edward T. Horn 
is president. When I visited this school in 
May, 1936, there were seventeen young 
Japanese preparing for the work of the 
Christian ministry. The classrooms are in 
the main building recently erected by the 
offerings of the Luther League in Amer- 
ica. This is youth helping youth, and aid- 
ing the Church of Christ at the same time. 
The building is two stories high, well con- 
structed, and has a fine chapel where serv- 
ices are held daily. In the vestibule are 
several bookcase-like racks in which the 
worshipers and students leave their shoes 
when entering the building. In the service 
we discovered that all Protestants use the 
same hymanals. 
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The Rev. Miura, professor at the sem- 
inary, is president of the Lutheran Church 
in Japan. I met and traveled with him, 
having known him when he was attending 
Gettysburg Seminary while I was in col- 
lege. Both he and Dr. Horn are actively 
engaged in promoting the work of our 
church by extensive tours of the various 
Lutheran churches in this island empire. 
Words fail utterly to express my apprecia- 
tion for the kindnesses shown me when 
with the missionaries of Japan, and the 
very courteous manner of the native pas- 
tors and church people. 


In Bedford County, an old Lutheran 
church has been selected as an outstand- 
ing example of American architecture by 
the architects of the historic American 
Buildings Survey. The landmark being 
studied by the Federal Government is the 
old log church at Schellsburg, built about 


' 1800. Pictures and measurements will be 


made and recorded, such records to be 
preserved in the fine arts division of the 
Library of Congress. 


The writer recently gave his lecture on 
Japan at the old Lutheran Church at 
Waterstreet near Huntingdon, Pa., the Rev. 
Charles Stong, a native of Altoona, pastor. 
Pastor Stong resides in Petersburg. I was 
impressed with the large catechetical class 
at this country church. The Waterstreet 
congregation was organized in 1804, many 
years before the Alleghany Synod was 
organized. It is among the oldest Lutheran 
churches in this part of the Keystone State. 


The Rev. E. Roy Hauser, vice-president 
of the Alleghany Synod and pastor of St. 
John’s, Clearfield, issues a monthly bul- 
letin, the February number of which just 
came to my desk. A newly appointed Altar 
Guild has taken charge of putting flowers 
on the altar every Sunday, and then see 
that the flowers are distributed to the sick 
and shut-ins of the congregation. “A Mes- 
sage for the Day” is included with the 
flowers. Mr. Hauser was formerly pastor 
of St. John’s Church, East Juniata, now a 
part of Altoona. 


Dr. M. Stanley Kemp, pastor of Zion 
Church, Hollidaysburg, and a graduate of 
Gettysburg Seminary, has been chosen to 
deliver the annual alumni banquet address 
at Gettysburg Seminary during Seminary 
Week in May. Dr. Kemp is a speaker of 
rare ability, and those who attend this 
annual affair will not go away unsatisfied. 


CHRIST IN GOVERNMENT 
AND INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 8) 


disappear if this principle of mutual help- 
fulness could direct men’s activities. 

In the international field, the same thing 
would be true. If all men would accept 
and act upon this principle, the jealousies, 
the suspicions, and the fears of one nation 
toward another, which constitute the 
largest group of causes of war, would all 
be removed and each nation would rec- 
ognize the rights of others. 


In the Field of Industrial Strife 


The observance of this same principle 
would likewise go far toward solving our 


ant 
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industrial problems which have lately con- 
fronted us so constantly whenever we read 
our newspapers. Industrial strife would be 
prevented by the realization of both sides 
that the other side is composed of human 
beings with definite desires and rights, and 
that they can gain more than their right- 
ful share only by taking away part of the 
share of others. Our industrial problems 
will not be solved until this fact is rec- 
ognized and until men work together on 
the basis of mutual helpfulness rather than 
on the basis of getting as much as possible 
for self without regard for the others. 

It may be said by many that all this is 
utopian, that it is only the wildest dream, 
and that these principles cannot be applied 
to these particular activities; yet, if we 
are to carry out the commission of Christ 
and teach men to observe the principles 
which He set forth, we must teach them 
to apply these principles in all phases of 
their activities and in all their relations 
to one another, whatever they may be. It 
is an ideal, of course, but of what value is 
our Christianity if it does not hold before 
us high ideals? 

Finally, Christ can solve our problems 
of government and industry through His 
teaching of the essential oneness of all 
men. We must realize that in our govern- 
mental system, in international relations, 
and in industry the interests of all men 
and of all groups are fundamentally the 
same. At present, all these fields are 
merely the arenas in which group strug- 
gles against group, each one intent on 
gaining the most for itself. We have groups 
of various kinds within the nation; we 
have nation against nation; and we have 
capital and labor in industry. All these 
groups must come to realize their inter- 
dependence. 


Closer Relations 


We have seen in a comparatively short 
time a steadily increasing centralization in 
both government and industry. This cen- 
tralization has come about, not through 
any plan or design, but solely because of 
the greater need of one group for the 
other. We see evidences of this in our own 
government in the breakdown of the ef- 
forts of the individual states to solve cer- 
tain problems such as child labor, and 
wages and hours of labor. This is due 
solely to the fact that improved com- 
munication and the virtual wiping out of 
the barriers of distance and of state lines 
has caused the action of one industry in 
one part of the country to affect industries 
in all other parts. In our international re- 
lations this tendency is evident in the fact 
that improved communication and in- 
creased trade have drawn nations more 
closely together and have made the acts 
of one nation affect all others. In our in- 
dustrial life also, our modern methods of 
production have made men increasingly 
dependent upon one another for even the 
very necessities of life. Stop for a mo- 
ment and realize how vitally dependent 
each man is upon the activities of other 
men for his food, shelter, light, heat, cloth- 
ing, and for other necessities. We often 
fail to recognize this interdependence until 
some labor dispute threatens to tie up our 
transportation system or to deprive us of 
certain necessities of life. In the present 
complex stage of civilization, man is al- 
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most totally dependent upon others for all 
his necessities, and Christ’s principle of 
the essential oneness of all men has as- 
sumed greater significance. 

It is this principle of oneness, this re- 
alization of the interdependence of group 
upon group, of nation upon nation, which 
can serve to overcome and solve our gov- 
ernmental and industrial problems. The 
groups within our own nation must realize 
that each can prosper only as the others 
prosper; nations must learn their close 
dependence upon one another; and indus- 
try must realize that each faction must 
consider the other if the best interests of 
all are to be furthered. One group in in- 
dustry can have more only so long as an- 
other group prospers and is able to buy its 
products. Thus, if one suffers, the other 
suffers. Also capital can be prosperous 
only so long as labor will contribute its 
just share to production, and the pros- 
perity of labor, in turn, depends upon the 
extent to which capital will provide the 
factories, the machines, and the raw ma- 
terials with which labor can work. In the 
international field, each nation must realize 
that its prosperity is bound up with the 
prosperity of other nations, that unless 
other nations are prosperous, they cannot 
buy the goods which it produces. In the 
present stage of civilization, the act of one 
affects all. The international trade of a 
nation often determines for it either pros- 
perity or depression. The world has be- 
come so closely linked together that all, 
in a very real sense, have become essen- 
tially one. And men must realize and apply 
this principle of Christianity if the best 
interests of all are to be conserved. 


175 DELEGATES AT CON- 
VENTION 
Eighteen Congregations Represented 


Tue LutHer Leacue of Holy Trinity 
Church, Kingston, Pa, the Rev. David A. 
Menges pastor, was host to the Luther 
Leagues of the Northeast District of Penn- 
sylvania at a Lenten Rally, the first of its 
kind, on Monday evening, March 8. The 
service began with a fifteen-minute serv- 
ice of the singing of hymns. John Yeager 
of the local church was song leader. Ves- 
pers followed. The Rev. Edward J. Matt- 
son of Christ Church, Scranton, preached 
the sermon on the theme, “Understanding 
Jesus.” At the close of the vesper service 
Lewis Kohn, president of Holy Trinity 
League, gave an address of welcome to 
those attending the rally. Henry C. Car- 
ichner, president of the Northeast District 
of Pennsylvania, welcomed the delegates 
and made an announcement concerning the 
Spring Rally of the District to be held the 
middle of May. Life Service Day is to be 
held May 2. 

A fellowship hour was held in the base- 
ment of the church. 

The following presidents of the Luther 
Leagues in the district were in attendance: 

Nanticoke, Elmer Kresge; Pittston, Carl 
W. Hallstead; Scranton, Charles Klatt, Le- 
Roy Dailey, George Rodham, Norman 
Schroeder; Dunmore, Walter Ettinger; 
Wilkes-Barre, Louis Olsen, Raymond 
Albrecht, George Weber, Kenneth Mur- 
phy, Robert Kintzer; Shavertown, Valeria 
Hunt. ELEANOR BuRNHARD. 
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MINISTERING TO MIN- 
ISTERS 


(Continued from page 12) 


Perhaps the discrepancy between the 
total membership reported and the num- 
ber communing is a reflection on the pas- 
tors’ zeal. If there is a check up after 
Communion at synodical and conference 
meetings, is there also a follow up? And 
then, how about the fervent love and the 
self-control, “lest, when one has preached 
to others, he himself should be a cast- 
away.” A systematic and strictly confiden- 
tial spiritual oversight should not be 
viewed askance even by the most conse- 
crated pastors. The office does not destroy 
the minister’s characteristic humanness. 
He needs aid as do others. 

Fortunately pastors are not immune from 
spiritual and bodily ailments. If they were, 
they could scarcely acquire the sympathy 
and the patience so indispensable in min- 
istering to their distracted, disappointed 
and sick parishioners. And it is to their 
credit that when one of their number is 
confined to his home or in a hospital with 
serious illness there is no dearth of in- 
quiries and prayers, even bedside visits, on 
their part. It is not incredible that many 
a faithful pastor has been restored to 
health and returned chastened and rein- 
vigorated to his people in answer to the 
multitude of prayers offered before the 
throne of grace on his behalf. 


Honor to Elders 


The church owes a kindly interest to 
its aged, feeble and inadequately sup- 
ported ministers. They ought to be visited 
by a chosen representative of synod or 
conference at least once every three 
months to establish more intimate pastoral 
relations and to minister spiritually and 
materially wherever necessity prompts it. 
No church can afford to estrange its needy 
servants by reproof or neglect while the 
shadows lengthen. They are entitled to the 
assuring words and the guiding hands their 
younger and stronger brethren are able to 
supply. 

Time was when visiting patients confined 
in hospitals, including surgical cases, was 
considered somewhat of a social function. 
In many instances that is still the case. 
But patients requiring constant nursing 
day and night are well nigh inaccessible 
to callers. Nevertheless pastoral visits are 
still in order and can be readily arranged 
for. There is a phone in every private 
room of a modern hospital. It requires lit- 
tle time and effort to determine which two 
or three minutes of the afternoon are most 
convenient for such a call. 

In all these things the church merely 
functions as our spiritual mother. If she 
appears to be partial to any member of her 
flock, it the backward child that is given 
the greater care. But all alike share her 
love and kindness. Who of the readers of 
this article does not recall the little hurt 
that made you run to your mother who, 
though sensing the triviality of it, never- 
theless gently stroked the imagined bruise, 
lulled you to sleep, and kissed the tear 
from your cheek as she laid you into your 
crib? The coming morn there remained no 
memory of what had happened but some- 
how your love to mother had grown 
stronger. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS AT WAGNER 
COLLEGE 


MEN AND woMEN of the Lutheran Church 
and men and women interested in chem- 
istry are being offered the two largest 
scholarships at Wagner College, Staten 
Island, N. Y.: the Wagner Jubilee and the 
Dreyfus Memorial awards. 

The Dreyfus Memorial Scholarships for 
chemistry students will be awarded to at 
least two students of Staten Island, N. Y., 
and Fremont and Sandusky County, Ohio. 
They will provide full expenses of tuition, 
fees, and room and board whenever neces- 
sary. Awards will be made on the basis 
of College Entrance Board Examinations, 
necessity of financial aid, and high school 
record. The applicants must be graduates 
of public elementary and high schools; no 
religious or racial restrictions are imposed. 

Mrs. Louis A. Dreyfus, a generous friend 
of Wagner College, created the scholar- 
ships in memory of her husband, the late 
Louis A. Dreyfus, well-known manufac- 
turing chemist. On the fiftieth anniver- 
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sary of Wagner College Mrs. Dreyfus pre~ 
sented the institution with a fund of $25,000 
with which to help needy and worthy stu- 
dents. This aid, in the form of scholar- 
ships, is extended to young people of Fre- 
mont and Sandusky County, Ohio, the 
scene of Mr. Dreyfus’ boyhood, and to the 
youth of Staten Island, the community in 
which he gained prominence as a chemist 
and public benefactor. 

The examinations for the Dreyfus Mem- 
orial Scholarships will be held on Saturday 
morning, April 24, at 10.00 o’clock, at 
various centers. 

The Wagner Jubilee Scholarships are 
awarded annually to one man and one 
woman of the Lutheran Church, non-res- 
idents of Staten Island. Each scholarship 
will cover the expenses of tuition and 
board, a total of $450 a year. The award 
will be based upon competitive examina- 
tions, high school record, personality and 
character, and financial need. Examina- 
tions were held Saturday morning, April 
3, at the college. 

The Jubilee awards were established by 
the Wagner Board of Trustees in 1936, on 
the fiftieth birthday of the institution. They 
were created in gratitude for the generous 
support of the United Lutheran Synod of 
New York and its hundreds of member 
churches. The students who were awarded 
the scholarships in 1936, are Miss Mildred 
Heppner of Fairfield, Conn., and Lloyd 
Rice of Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Scholarship awards will be announced 
at the annual Commencement exercises on 
Tuesday morning, June 8. Further infor- 
mation may be had by writing to the 
Scholarship Committee, Dr. Allen Ander- 
son, chairman, Wagner College, Staten 
Island, N.Y. 


DR. ANNA JOHNS GESLER 
By Amelia D. Kemp 


Tue Inp1a Mission sent word that Dr. 
Anna Johns Gesler died March 13, 1937, in 
an operation. This news touches us deeply. 
Messages of sympathy were sent at once 
to the husband, Dr. George Gesler. 

Anna Johns was a valuable member of 
the First Lutheran Church of Greensburg, 
Pa., and early received in that church the 
vision for service in the mission field. Her 
high school record bears testimony to the 
fact that she prepared seriously and earn- 
estly, for she was valedictorian at her 
graduation in 1915. For three years she 
taught in Hampfield Township Schools in 
Pennsylvania, and attended the summer 
sessions at Pittsburgh University. 

In 1918 she entered Thiel College and 
received her Bachelor of Arts degree in 
June, 1921. George Gesler from First 
Church, Greensburg, was graduated in the 
same class, receiving magna cum laude 
honors. In 1922 Anna Johns was graduated 
from the pre-medical course at Temple 
University in Philadelphia. Between 1918 
and 1922 she was instructor in mathematics 
at Thiel and of chemistry at Temple. 

She studied medicine at the Woman’s 
Medical College of Pennsylvania and re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
June, 1926. 

In the meantime at the beginning of her 
third year at medical school, September 18, 
1924, Anna Johns married George Gesler, 
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who had completed the three years at the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary in Phila- 
delphia in June, 1924. After their marriage 
she continued her medical work without 
interruption and after graduation in 1926 
was immediately admitted for a year’s in- 
terneship at Passavant Hospital, Pittsburgh. 
Dr. George Gesler entered the Philadelphia 
Dental School and received the degree 
D.D.S., magna cum laude, in 1929. From 
1927 to 1929 Dr. Anna held the responsible 
post of Supervisor of Midwives in western 
Pennsylvania with the State Department 
of Health. 

Dr. Anna Johns Gesler and Dr. George 
Kunkle Gesler were called by the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the United Lutheran 
Church and were commissioned September 
15, 1929, in the First Church, Greensburg, 
Pa., which they knew as home. They 
served as missionaries in our Muhlenberg 
Mission in Liberia, Africa, until July, 1936, 
when they were transferred to India. 

They were an unusual combination: both 
members of the same home church, both 
graduated from one of our own colleges in 
the same year, Thiel, 1921. She became a 
doctor, he a dentist and clergyman. 

The record is sufficiently eloquent to 
make us realize that Anna Johns Gesler’s 
life was from girlhood busy and always in 
preparation for the larger work just ahead. 
She would have been forty-one years old 
had she lived sixteen days longer. The 
brief work in Africa was indicative of pos- 
sible accomplishments in India, had she 
been given more than the short handful of 
months. 

There are many friends who will join 
her husband in genuine sorrow over her 
going. 


WITTENBERG’S OLDEST 
ALUMNUS 


Jacob H. Culler, D.D., oldest living grad- 
uate of Wittenberg College, has given to 
the college, upon an annuity basis, secur- 
ities and property valued at more than 
$16,000, according to announcement by 
President Rees Edgar Tulloss. 

Dr. Culler, a native of Lucas, Ohio, en- 
tered Wittenberg College in 1867. He re- 
ceived the A.B. degree here in 1871, B.D. 
in 1872, M.A. in 1874, and D.D. in 1899. 

For several years he was a member of 
the Board of Directors of Wittenberg, and 
at one time served as secretary of the Board. 

Dr. Culler, now ninety-one years old, 
still vigorous and witty, has preached in 
Lutheran churches in Newton and Beverly, 
Iowa; in Bucyrus, Wapakoneta, West Lib- 
erty, Mansfield, Springfield, and-Chicago. 

Initiated into Phi Kappa Psi Fraternity 
in 1869, he is one of the oldest of that 
brotherhood in the state. 

This is not the first gift which the in-. 
stitution has received from members of 
the Culler family. Ancestors and other rel- 
atives of Dr. Culler having made generous 
gifts to the institution in earlier years 
brought recognition of certain of these 
gifts in the form of a chair of Old Testa- 
ment Languages and Literature in Hamma 
Divinity School, known as the Culler Pro- 
fessorship. 

It is recalled how Dr. Culler’s parents, | 
Andrew and Elizabeth, once sewed $500 in 
bills to the inside of his coat in 1868, and 
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how Dr. Culler made the trip to Spring- 
field, relieved upon his arrival there to 
give it to President Samuel Sprecher as 
a part of the original gift. 


CHURCH DEDICATED IN 
LANCASTER, OHIO 


CALVARY CONGREGATION, Lancaster, Ohio, 
dedicated their new building at the morn- 
ing service, March 14. The pastor, the Rev. 
Paul O. Weimer, preached on the theme, 
“The Christian’s Love for the House of the 
Lord.” At the Vesper Service the Rev. 
Ralph Conrad of Amanda, Ohio, preached 
on “The Symbolism of the Church.” An 
augmented chorus choir provided special 
music for the morning service, and the 
Junior and Senior Chorus Choir sang in 
the evening. The various organizations of 
the congregation held their sessions during 
the week in the new building. 

The church is designed in the early Eng- 
lish architecture, the Gothic detail being 
predominant. Beauty and simplicity are 
outstanding characteristics. The exterior 
walls are of Columbus limestone, with 
Indiana limestone trim. The main en- 
trance is topped with a belfry and cross. 
The windows are of American antique 
glass with heavy leads. Chancel furniture 
and pews are of oak; lighting fixtures of 


. bronze and iron specially designed. Spe- 


' 
. 


cial care and study was given the base- 
ment so as to provide proper facilities for 
entertainments and banquets, as well as for 
Sabbath school work. 

Calvary Church was organized three 
years ago, the first service being held Jan- 
uary 28, 1934. In July the lot was pur- 
chased and paid for; ground was broken 
the following July. Thirty months after 
organization the congregation had raised 
$24,000 in cash toward the erection of their 
house of worship. 


DEDICATE NEW CHURCH 


St. Joun’s congregation, Merrick, N. Y., 
dedicated their new church building and 
educational building March 14. Ellis B. 
Burgess, D.D., president of the United 
Synod of New York, performed the act of 
dedication and delivered the address; 
Zenan M. Corbe, D.D., Executive Secre- 
tary of the Board of American Missions, 
preached the sermon; and the Rev. David 
G. Jaxheimer, vice-president of the con- 
ference, read the lessons. The pastor, the 
Rev. Edwin J. Grubb, assisted by the min- 
isters afore-mentioned, placed the Bible 
and the sacramental vessels. 

The building is of brick veneer construc- 
tion and is so designed as to meet the im- 
mediate and future needs of the congre- 
gation. The cost of the building, including 
the lots on which it is built, is $20,000. 


PERSONAL 


Dr. Edward J. Fluck has been appointed 
instructor in the department of ancient 
languages at Muhlenberg College, Allen- 
town, Pa. In 1930 Mr. Fluck was grad- 
uated from Muhlenberg as valedictorian 
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of his class; in 1932 he took his master of 
arts degree from Johns Hopkins. In 1932- 
33 he was a fellow of the Archaeological 
Institute of America and was a student at 
the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens, Greece. Returning to Johns 
Hopkins University, he received the degree 
of doctor of philosophy in 1934. His post- 
graduate work was taken in Greek arch- 
aeology and in Latin. 

Dr. Fluck has taught at the City College 
in Baltimore and at Grove City College 
in Pennsylvania. 


Trinity Church, Louisville, Ky., sur- 
prised the pastor, Ira R. Ladd, D.D., on the 
fifteenth anniversary of his present pas- 
torate. A’ Wednesday evening preaching 
service, better atended than usual, was 
followed by an hour’s program of ad- 
dresses, and greetings from the various 
departments of the congregation’s activ- 
ities. A purse was presented the pastor 
and his family as a substantial token of 
the esteem in which they are held by 
the congregation. 

Dr. Ladd during his pastorate has served 
successively as president of the synod for 
two terms, president of the Louisville Lu- 
theran Home for several years during its 
inception and building, as president of the 
Louisville Lutheran and Louisville Inter- 
denominational Ministerial Associations, 
and for the past three years has been the 
president of the Louisville Council of 
Churches. The congregation has doubled 
its membership and added to the church 
property to double its valuation, in the 
fifteen years of the present pastorate. 

During the flood, Trinity Church ren- 
dered valuable aid to the city by housing 
150 negroes and taking care of an addi- 
tional fifteen or more whites at the par- 
sonage. The congregation has also con- 
tributed $225 to repair flood-damaged Lu- 
theran churches in Louisville, and a large 
sum to take care of refugees. 

Trinity is in splendid condition, growing, 
and with no indebtedness. During the past 
year $1,000 in improvements have been 
added to the property, and nearly that 
much has been gathered this year for im- 
provements to the organ and to the stage 
equipment in the Sunday school building. 


J. S. Leamer, D.D., on March 7 marked 
the thirtieth anniversary of his pastorate 
at St. Paul’s Church, Clinton, Iowa. He 
says these have been very happy years 
and feels that his work has been crowned 
with success. Coming to this city March 
1, 1907, from Sidney, Nebr., Dr. Leamer 
has been one of the leading clergymen of 
the city and has endeared himself to many 
others besides his congregation. Yearly he 
is acclaimed the “marrying parson.” In ad- 
dition to congratulatory messages, Dr. and 
Mrs. Leamer were presented with two 
beautiful gifts from the congregation. 


J. W. Ott, D.D., has resigned as pres- 
ident of the Maryland Synod to accept a 
call of the American Mission Board. The 
Executive Committee of the synod met in 
St. John’s Church, Hagerstown, Md., of 
which Dr. J. E. Harms is pastor on March 
12 to accept the resignation of their pres- 
ident and to select another to act ad in- 
terim. J. Edward Harms, D.D., was unan- 
imously chosen to take over the duties of 
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Charles C. Patterson, who in 1935 gave 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, 
$50,000 to endow a chair of Latin, died 
February 2 in Springfield, Ohio. Mr. Pat- 
terson received his A.B. degree in 1884 
and his master’s degree in 1887 after dis- 
tinguishing himself in his studies. For 
twenty-seven years he was head of the 
Latin department of the Springfield High 
School. At one time Mr. Patterson was 
invited to occupy the chair which he later 
endowed. 


DR. KNUBEL HONORED BY 
GETTYSBURG ALUMNI 


The Gettysburg Alumni Club of New 
York has adopted a new feature for 
arousing interest. Every year it will pick 
out and honor some alumnus notable for 
work in his own field. The first to be so 
honored was Dr. Frederick H. Knubel, 
president of the United Lutheran Church 
in America since its beginning in 1918. 

At a dinner held at the Prince George 
Hotel, New York, February 2, President 
Henry W. A. Hanson was the chief speaker 
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before the 150 guests gathered to do honor 
to Dr. Knubel. 

Dr. Knubel received his A.B. degree 
from Gettysburg College in 1893; later he 
also obtained his master’s degree. He con- 
tinued his education at the Gettysburg 
Theological Seminary and the University 
of Leipzig. In recognition of his religious 
contributions he received the D.D. degree 
from Gettysburg in 1911; LL.D. from Thiel 
College in 1919, and S.T.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Syracuse in 1930. 


SYNODS 


The Alleghany Synod will hold its ninety- 
sixth annual convention May 17-19, in Trinity 
Church, Altoona, Pa., the Rev. Paul L. Foulk 
pastor. b : 

Candidates for licensure and ordination will 
meet with the Examining Committee, May 17, 
at 10.30 A. M. Holy Communion Service Mon- 
day at 1.30 P. M. Lewis F. Foltz, Sec. 


The eighty-third annual convention of the 
United Lutheran Synod in Iowa will convene in 
Des Moines April 26-28 in St. John’s Church, 
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the Rev. F. J. Weertz and the Rev. A. J. Beil 
pastors. The convention will open with the 
Communion Service at 4.00 P. M., Monday, 
April 26. E. A. Piper, Sec. 


The Synod of Kansas and Adjacent States will 
hold the opening session of its sixty-ninth an- 
nual convention Monday, April 19, at 8.00 P. M., 
at St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Wichita, Kan., 
E. E. Stauffer, D.D., pastor. 

Charles A. Puls, Sec. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Maryland 
will hold its one hundred eighteenth annual 
convention in Trinity Church, 2100 West Bal- 
timore St., Baltimore, Md., the Rev. P. S. Bar- 
inger pastor, May 24 and 25. The sessions will 
open with the Communion Service, Monday 
evening, May 24. Frank Fife, Sec. 


The United Lutheran Synod of New York 
will hold its ninth annual convention, May 24- 
27, in_ Holy Trinity Church, 65th Street and 
Central Park West, New York, N. Y., Paul E. 
Scherer, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., pastor, beginning 
with the Service and Communion, Monday at 
8.00 P. M. Business sessions daily at 9.00 A. M. 
and 2.00 P. M. The Ordination Service, May 26, 
at 8.00 P. M. 

Candidates for ordination and all pastors de- 
siring to unite with the synod will meet the 
Examining Committee, C. R. Tappert, D.D., 
chairman, at 9.30 A. M., May 24, at Holy Trin- 
ity Church. Missionary pastors and candidates 
for ordination will be responsible for their own 
entertainment this year. Paul C. White, Sec. 


The United Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
North Carolina will hold its one hundred thirty- 
third convention in Ascension Church, Shelby, 
N. C., the Rev. E. C. Cooper, Ph.D., pastor, May 
25-27. The opening service with sermon and 
Holy Communion will be held Tuesday, May 25, 
at 11.00 A. M. Send credentials of delegates to 
the Rev. B. E. Petrea, statistical secretary, Salis- 
bury, N. C. J. C. Dietz, Sec. 


The Rocky Mountain Synod will hold its 
forty-sixth annual convention in St. Paul’s 
Church, El Paso, Tex., the Rev. A. H. Schnake 
pastor, beginning with Holy Communion, Fri- 
day evening, May 7, at 8.00 o’clock. 

L. A. Swan, Sec. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Texas Synod will 
hold its eighty-fifth annual convention in the 
First Lutheran Church of Austin, Tex., the Rev. 
F. W. Kern pastor, April 18-20. A _ synodical 
Rally Service will be held Sunday afternoon at 
three o’clock with address by the Rev. Dr. F. H. 
Knubel, president of the United Lutheran 
Church. The Sacrament of the Holy Communion 
will be administered at the service Sunday 
night, at which sefvice the sermon will be 
preached by Dr. F. H. Knubel. 

William J. Hoebel, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The Philadelphia Conference of the Synod of 
East Pennsylvania will meet for its spring con- 
ference in Grace Church, 35th and Spring Gar- 
den Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., the Rev. Elmer 
D. S. Boyer pastor, on Monday, April 26. The 
conference will begin with the Service of Holy 
Communion at 9.00 A. M. The conference theme, 
“The Church at Work,” will be presented in 
papers on “The Church Councilman’”’; ‘‘Eccle- 
siastical Symbolism’; and ‘‘The Modern Sun- 
day School.” Martin L. Tozer, Sec. 


The thirty-fourth semi-annual convention of 
the Chicago Conference of the Illinois Synod 
will. meet Tuesday, April 20, in Grace Church, 
Chicago, K. E. Irvin, D.D., pastor. The sermon 
will be preached by the Rev. Roger C. Kauf- 
man, pastor of Grace Church, Woodstock, Ill. 

George J. Curran, Sec. 


The Danville Conference of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States will hold 
its annual convention in St. Mark’s Church, 
Williamsport, Pa., the Rev. J. Ray Houser pas- 
tor, April 13 and 14. The conference will open 
with the Service of Holy Communion at 10.30 
A. M. The evening program will be devoted 
to the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Centurion Band in 
the conference for the support of the work at 
the Baby Cottage at the Good Shepherd Home, 
Allentown, Pa. Speakers will be Dr. J. H. 
Raker, founder and superintendent of the 
Home, and Dr. G. H. Bechtold, executive sec- 
retary of Inner Missions of the Ministerium. 

; R. E. Kramer, Sec. 


The New Jersey Conference of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania will meet in St. Mark’s 
Church, Oaklyn, N. J., the Rev. C. D. Heft 
pastor, April 26 and 27. Walter Angelo, Sec. 


The eighty-fifth convention of the Wilkes- 
Barre Conference of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania and Adjacent States will be held in 
Zion Church, Weatherly, Pa., the Rev. C. F. 
Holland pastor, April 13 and 14. Service of 
Public Confession and the Holy Communion, 
10.30 A. M. M. M. Enders, Sec. 


The German Conference of the New York 
Synod will meet April 14 and 15 in St. John’s 
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Church, New Britain, Conn., the Rev. Oscar V. 
Werner pastor. The opening service with Com- 
munion will be held April 14 at 7.30 P. M. 
Business transactions and addresses are sched- 
uled for Thursday, the fifteenth. St. John’s 
congregation will provide lodgings and meals. 
Please notify the Rev. Oscar V. Werner, 133 
Bassett St., New Britain, Conn. 
William C. Nolte, Sec. 


The spring convention of the Long Island 
Conference of the United Lutheran Synod of 
New York will be held at St. Peter’s Church, 
Baldwin, Long Island, the Rev. Dr. John W. 
Schmitthenner pastor, on Tuesday, April 13, 
beginning at 9.30 A. M. with the Service of 
Holy Communion. Werner Jentsch, Sec. 


The epune meeting of the New York Confer- 
ence of the United Lutheran Synod of New 
York will be held Thursday, April 8, in St. 
John’s Church, Middletown, N. Y., the Rev. 
Gustav A. Fechner pastor. Opening session with - 
the Communion Service at 11.00 A. M. 

F. W. Grunst, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETING 


_The spring convention of the Women’s Mis- 

sionary Society of the Philadelphia Confer- 
ences, Ministerium of Pennsylvania, will be 
held in Immanuel Church, Fifth-seventh and 
Christian Streets, Tuesday, May 11, the Rev. 
Henry C. Cornehlsen, Jr., pastor. Sessions 2.30 
and 7.45 P.M. / Marie K. Yoder, Sec. 


OBITUARY 


Drach. The Rev. William C. Drach, pastor of 
the Church of Peace, Rochester, N. Y., was 
called to his eternal home March 15, after two 
months of suffering. The funeral services were 
held at the church Thursday morning, March 
18, in. charge of the Rev. Frederick R. Knubel, 
president of the Western Conference of the 
United Synod of New York. The Rev. William 
Trebert, pastor of St. Luke’s Church, Rochester, 
preached the sermon. About twenty-five Lu- 
theran ministers attended the service. At three 
o’clock of the same day in the chapel of Wood- 
lawn Cemetery, Syracuse, a service was held 
by the Rev. E. J. Mollenauer, assisted by the 
Rev. William Trebert. Interment took place in 
this cemetery. 

William C. Drach was born October 30, 1874, 
at Greenport, Long Island, N. Y., the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Drach. He attended the 
public schools of this place, was graduated from 
Wagner College in 1895 and from the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary in Philadelphia in 1898. 
He was ordained in St. Peter’s Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., by Dr. J. J. Heischmann. 

During the summer of 1898 the Rev. Mr. 
Schmidtkonz, president of the Albany Confer- 
ence of the New York Ministerium, sent him to 
Middletown, N. Y., to gather and organize a 
congregation. Several attempts made in for- 
mer years to establish a congregation here had 
failed. With the help of God, Mr. Drach es- 
tablished St. John’s Church, Middletown, and 
served it for three years, at the same time 
preaching once a month in Chester and twice a 
month in St. Paul’s, Ne ee 

He next served St. Paul’s, West New Brighton, 
Staten Island, and in 1903 he was called to be- 
come pastor of St. John’s, Syracuse, and served 
this old church for five years. The next twenty 
years of his ministry were spent in Concordia 
Church, Buffalo. The death of his wife, Lydia 
Reiss Drach, and ill health at the time, forced 
him to resign this congregation in which he 
had labored with such great success. For sev- 
eral months he traveled seeking health and 
new strength. In the fall of 1929 he took charge 
of the church in Rockville, Conn., which he 
served faithfully until he received a_ call from 
the Church of Peace, Rochester, in September, 
1931. Here-he labored successfully until his 
Lord called him to the Church Triumphant. 

Four years ago he married Miss Anna Eliza- 
beth Rapp of Syracuse, N. Y., who survives 
him; also two brothers, George Drach, D.D., of 
Baltimore, Md., and Attorney Theodore Drach 
of West Brighton, N. Y.; and four sisters, Mrs. 
C. Reinhold Tappert of Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. 
A. Miller and Mrs. Emma Drach of Jersey City; 
ay Bs Ottilia Drach of Greenport, Long 
sland. 

Mr. Drach was a faithful pastor and a sound 
gospel preacher and was greatly beloved by the 
people he served. William Trebert. 


Fry. Charles Livingston Fru, D.D., entered 
into eternal life March 19, 1937. Funeral serv- 
ices were held at his late home in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., on March 23. The Service was con- 
ducted by his pastor, the Rev. Albert W. Shu- 
maker, and the president of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania, E. P. Pfatteicher, D.D., LL.D. 
Dr. Fry was laid to rest in the cemetery ad- 
joining the Old Trappe Church, where many 
of the members of this illustrious Lutheran 
family are buried. 

Dr. Fry was born in Carlisle, Pa., October 
21, 1858. He was the son of the late Prof. 
Jacob Fry, D.D., L.H.D., of the Philadelphia 
Seminary and Eliza Wattles Fry. He graduated 
from Muhlenberg College in 1878 and from the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary in Philadelphia 
in 1881. In 1881 he married Laura Frick 
Housekeeper. He served three congregations— 
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Holy Trinity, Lancaster, Pa., 1881-1901; St. 
Luke’s, Philadelphia, Pa., 1901-09; Holy Trin- 
ity, Catasauqua, Pa., 1909-16. From 1913-19 he 
served as superintendent of the Church Ex- 
tension Society of the General Council. 

He was the first president of the Kensington 
Dispensary for Tu- 
berculosis, a sec- 
retary of the Lu- 
ther League of 
America, one of 
the founders of 
the Pennsylvania 
Chatauqua, pres- 
ident of the Phila- 
delphia Sunday 
School Association, 
eastern field secre- 
tary of the United 
Lutheran Brother- 
hood, organizer of 
the Pan-Lutheran 
Society for Mis- 
sion Work in South 
America, and spe- 
cial representative 
of the Mission 
Board of the 
United Lutheran 
Church in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 
Dr. Fry retired 
from active service in 1926. The degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity was conferred on him by Wit- 
tenberg College in 1908. Dr. Fry celebrated 
his fiftieth anniversary in the ministry in 1929. 
In the important parishes he served in his 
synod, the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, and 
in the former General Council, he was active 
and influential. In the first eight years of the 
United Lutheran Church, he gave equally un- 
reserved use of his experience and talent to 
realizing the ideals of that merger. 

Surviving Dr. Fry are two sons, Dr. Henry 
J. Fry, protessor of biology of the New School 
of Social Research, New York, and Dr. C. 
Luther Fry, professor of sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester; and three sisters, the 
Misses Mary G. and Jenny Fry of Philadel- 
phia, and Mrs. William Benbow of Buffalo, 
mn. Ys A. W. Shumaker. 


CHARLES L. FRY, D.D. 


Kunzmann. Mrs. Anna C. Kunzmann, be- 
loved wife of the Rev. Dr. J. C. Kunzmann, 
and mother of the Rev. Paul L. Kunzmann, 


dade this life March 16, 1937, in Seattle, 
ash. 

On Sunday morning, March 7, while at wor- 
ship in her church, Mrs. Kunzmann suddenly 
became quite ill. She was taken to the par- 
sonage adjoining the church, and after resting 
a while and feeling better, expressed a desire 
to be taken home. Upon reaching home, how- 
ever, she was again taken ill, this time quite 
seriously. She was taken to the Maynard Hos- 
pital where her spirit returned to God after 
an illness of eight days. 

Mrs. Kunzmann was the daughter of Peter 
and Mary (nee Eich) Mathay, and was born 
in Mercer County, near Greenville, Pa., on the 
sixteenth day of May, 1856. She was married 
to the Rev. J. C. Kunzmann on the twentieth 
day of June, 1878. Six children were born to 
this union: four boys and two girls. All pre- 
ceded their mother except Paul Luther, now 
pastor of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church of Van- 
couver, Wash. 

For almost fifty-nine years Mrs. Kunzmann 
stood shoulder to shoulder with her intensely 
active husband in his ministry in Pennsyl- 
vania; as superintendent of the English Home 
Mission Board of the General Council, and as 
 Segireseag of the Pacific Theological Seminary. 

he was his capable and faithful helper in all 
his pgs o es in the Master’s Kingdom. She 
Was an exemplary wife and mother. She was 
intensely active in the Lord’s work. 

During her stay in Philadelphia she was 
Eeanigg of the Women’s Auxiliary of the 

abor Home for Children near Doylestown, 
Pa., and organized and kept effective an ad- 
ditional auxiliary among the congregations of 
the Philadelphia Conference and the Norris- 
town Conference of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania. 

During her residence in Seattle she was con- 
nected with and was one of the organizers of 
the Lutheran Women’s League. She had much 
to do with the W. C. T. U. and the develop- 
ment of the Ruth School for Girls. One of the 
hopes and aims of her heart in recent years 
was that deaconess work might be established 
in the Lutheran churches of Seattle. She was 
active as_the president of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Circle of University Lutheran Church 
until her death. 

Her home was a place of entertainment for 
pastors and missionaries, sometimes caring for 
as many as ten at a time. As a hostess to those 
who were serving the Lord she was supreme. 

She was ruggedly positive in her religious 
convictions, unflinchingly devoted to what was 
right, and considerate of ‘those who did not 
agree with her views. She is held in dearest 
memory by friends in the far corners of the 
earth and intensely so by those who labored 
with her in her church. She was modest and 
unassuming, desiring no prominence or au- 
thority except as constrained thereto by her 
friends and co-workers. It may be truly said 
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that she lived not for herself but for Christ, 
her family, and for others. 

She is survived by her husband, the Rev. 
J. C. Kunzmann of Seattle, Wash., her son, 
the Rev. Paul L. Kunzmann of Vancouver, 
Wash., by three grandchildren, John, Jeanne 
and Doris, and by three sisters, Mrs. Kate 
Beaver, Mrs. Mary Philips and Mrs. Nettie 
Mowry who live near Greenville, Mercer 
County, Pa. She was buried from the Univer- 
sity Lutheran Church, of Seattle; her pastor, 
the Rev. Otto A. Bremer, officiating, assisted 
by the Rev. Alfred E. Sorensen of St. John’s 
Danish Lutheran Church. Resolutions of sym- 
pathy from the Lutheran pastors were read by 
the Rev. John O. Houcum, pastor of the Asso- 
ciation. She was laid to rest in the beautiful 
Lutheran Cemetery in Seattle, Wash. 

Otto A. Bremer 


LOUISVILLE CHURCHES EXPRESS 
THANKS 


Whereas, the constituency of the Lutheran 
churches of Louisville, Ky., have suffered im- 
measurable losses in the recent flood, we, the 
members of the Louisville Lutheran Ministerial 
Association, hereby adopt the following: ; 

Be it resolved, That we express to the United 
Lutheran Church our sincerest and heartfelt 
thanks for the many gifts of clothing, supplies, 
etc., received during this emergency and, | 

That in this emulation of Christ’s teaching we 
have, as never before, felt the splendid unity 
of i peers United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica and, 

That we express our thanks to Dr. Krumb- 
holz who so willingly, efficiently and splendidly 
has worked in the tremendous program of flood 
relief and church rehabilitation and 

That we express our thanks to Almighty God 
for the great sisterhood of the church in that, 
as their personal representative Sister Florence 
Bechtold has so beautifully incarnated the 
Christian precepts of this order as she min- 
istered to our people; that her ministry was 


timely and lovely, and that her work was a 
benediction on the life of our people and, 

That we dedicate ourselves anew to the great 
task of church rehabilitation and, 

That we make effort to manifest our appre- 
ciation to our brethren in the United Lutheran 
Church in America by an intensified work in 
rebuilding our churches, by Christian leader- 
ship and the Christian principles of courage, 
hope and faith; that all this redound to the 
honor and glory of our great Lutheran Church. 

Adopted by the Louisville, Ky., Lutheran 
Ministerial Association, March 22, 1937. 

Frank O. Taafel, 
Chairman of the Committee. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Albert, Richard W., from R. F. D. No. 2, Miamis- 
burg, Ohio, to 1911 Brookline Ave., Dayton, 


Ohio. 

Birch, Albert E., from 2510 W. 22d St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., to 2020 W. Lake of Isles Blvd., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Boyer, Frank W., from 418 Fifth Ave., Court 
Apt. No. 3, Youngstown, Ohio, to 431 Emerson 
Place, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Chatten, Arthur R., from 4417 Pine St., Phila- 


delphia, Pa., to 553 Millbank Road, Upper 
Darby, Pa. 
Knaub, H. G., from Home, Kan., to Winside, 


Nebr. 
Koch, Henry E., from 254 N. Burgess Ave., Co- 
anus. Ohio, to 57 E. Main St., Columbus, 
io. 
Kraft, Henry C., from Myersville, Md., to 505 
S. Aurora St., Easton, Md 


Lee, H. J., from 1523 Portland Ave., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., to Platteville, Wis. 
Lundberg, Walter E., from Boswell, Pa., to 


Sipesville, Pa. 

Naugle, V. D., from 219 Plum St., Williamsburg, 
Pa., to Lutheran Parsonage, Lewisburg, Pa. 
Rikard, James A., from 1005 Drewry St., N. E., 
= epagh 2 Ga., to 26 Irving St., Cambridge 

ass. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Two New “Electives” for Young People 


The student’s edition is a complete textbook, giving helpful explanations for the student. Price, 20 cents a copy. 
The leader’s edition is the textbook plus most practical suggestions and helps for the conduct of the sessions. 
Price, 30 cents a copy. 


Now Ready 
STUDIES IN FIRST CORINTHIANS 


By PAUL J. HOH 


Studics in A study of this text will reveal some of the many church problems that existed in St. Paul’s time, and 
SS heel d it will also reveal solutions for many church problems which perplex churches today. This study will pre- 
pare you to help in the improvement and advancement of church life locally and in the world at large. 
The many Bible passages should be studied carefully. Suggestions of projects are most practical. 

The twelve lessons treat: The Church of God at Corinth, The Cure for Church Factions, The Solution of 
Social Problems, The Problem of Marriage, The Limits of Liberty, The Demands of Decency, The Observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Supper, The Use and Abuse of Spiritual Gifts, The Way of Love, The Mystery of Resur- 
rection, The Fellowship of Saints, The Gospel According to St. Paul. 


THE CHRISTIAN HOME 


By P. D. BROWN 


The author has treated questions of marriage and home building frankly and honestly with a view to helping serious-minded 
young Christians to see the truth as revealed by God Himself in His Word and in the experience of Christian people. A study of the 
book will lead young folks to a Christian viewpoint and a Christian attitude in these matters. There are references to Bible pas- 
sages which should be carefully studied. These are authority for the author’s and the Christian’s attitude. 

The subjects treated are: Our Basic Institution, Marriage, Starting Right, The Happy Home, Friends of the Home, Enemies of 
the Home, Divorce, The Home a Training School, The Home and the Church, The Family Altar, The Unseen Guest, The Challenge 
of the Christian Home. These twelve lessons are interesting, helpful, and convincing. 


STUDENTS EDITION 


Previously Published 


WORSHIP 


By T. K. FINCK 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE 


By PAUL J. HOH 


The Final Volume in the First or Elementary Series of the 
Lutheran Leadership Course 


MY PROGRESS 


A Study of the Church Worker and His Progress 


By O. FRED NOLDE and PAUL J. HOH 
Price, STUDENT’S TEXTBOOK, 25 cents; LEADER’S GUIDE, 10 cents. 


This textbook deals with the methods by which leaders may measure their progress and the progress of 
their work. It sets forth the principles and techniques of measurement in a very simple and untechnical 
way. It treats the measurement of the leader’s own progress, the measurement of conditions under which 
work is done, and the measurement of pupil progress. This text is recommended to all church workers who 
desire to make progress in their church work and who are eager to know how their progress can be cor- 
rectly evaluated. 
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